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THE 


OLD   MAN    OF   HAARLEM. 


The  Castle  of  Matenesse  was,  as  we  have 
said,  not  far  from  that  of  Terwick ;  and  this 
close  proximity  had,  perhaps,  originally  served 
to  fan  the  flame  which  the  charms  of  its  mistress 
were  well  calculated  to  kindle. 

Marie  de  Matenesse  was  seated  near  the 
window  of  her  turret  chamber,  with  her  boy 
reclining  upon  her  knee ;  the  rays  of  the  even- 
ing sun  fell  full  upon  her  countenance  and  that 
of  the  child,  revealing  a  strong  resemblance 
between  them.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
from  whom  juvenility  seems   loth   to   depart; 
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and  though  her  little  Henry  was  nearly  six 
years  old,  she  possessed  a  purity  of  expression 
that  approached  nearer  to  the  conception  of  the 
Virgin  mother  than  is  usually  rendered,  even 
by  the  most  skilful  artists.  Her  features,  in- 
fantine in  their  delicacy,  agreed  well  with  the 
rich  masses  of  dark-brown  hair  that  floated 
around  them — the  paleness  of  her  cheek  spoke 
of  thought  and  care ;  and  in  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  intently  fixed  upon  her  boy's  face,  there 
was  an  expression  of  ardent  but  sorrowful  love, — 
such  as  proceeds  only  from  a  mother's  heart. 
She  had  remained  absorbed,  nearly  in  the  same 
attitude,  for  more  than  an  hour,  when  a  firm 
tread  was  heard  on  the  narrow,  ^vinding,  stone 
stairs  leading  to  her  chamber.  She  started 
from  her  reverie,  and  listened  with  a  mixture  of 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  long-missed,  but 
well-recognised  sound.  A  slight  flush  passed 
over  her  countenance,  which  faded  almost  as 
instantaneously,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Floris  entered  the  apartment.      The  next  in- 
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stant,  her  boy  glided  from  her  knee,  and  the 
delicate,  fragile  woman  was  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  the  stalwart  knight. 

When  the  first  eifervescence  of  their  feelings 
was  calmed,  Floris  communicated  his  hopes 
that  their  union  would  no  longer  be  deferred. 
Marie  shook  her  head  doubtingly.  In  vain  did 
he  plead  the  marriage  of  his  sister  with  an  ob- 
scure and  penniless  adventurer. 

'*  He  may  have  had  secret  reasons  for  fur- 
thering that  match,"  said  she,  "  for  which  we 
are  not  able  to  account.  Believe  me,  Floris, 
your  father  values  nothing  but  money,  and  he 
will  never  suffer  his  heir  to  wed  a  dowerless 
widow.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  know  not  if  I 
have  acted  rightly  in  encouraging  your  hopes — 
I  who  can  offer  you  no  portion,  and  but  half  a 
heart,  in  return  for  your  glowing  first  love.  It 
is  not  acting  fairly  towards  you,  nor,  perhaps, 
towards  my  son,  who,  deprived  of  one  parent, 
has  the  more  need  of  the  undivided  affection  of 
the  remaining  one." 
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"  You  are  wrong,  Marie,  in  both  inferences," 
said  the  young  knight,  with  warmth.  "  As  for 
me,  I  am  well  assured  of  your  love,  and  that 
mine  is  necessary  to  your  happiness — at  least,  I 
trust — I  believe  so.  You  are  a  tender  plant, 
Marie,  and  need  support ;  but  even  were  it  not 
so,  the  interest  of  your  child,  which  you  have 
at  heart,  should  prevail  upon  you  to  give  him  a 
father.  How  can  you  rear  him  yourself?  how  in- 
struct him  in  the  noble  exercise  of  chivalry,  such 
as  beseems  the  son  of  one  who,  in  the  flower  of 
manhood,  died  in  his  stirrups.  Unassisted,  you 
will  make  a  mere  drivelling  monk  of  him,  un- 
able to  assert  his  dignity  or  his  rights." 

"  The  spirit  of  his  father  is  likely  to  awake 
in  him  but  too  soon,"  said  Marie,  checking  a  few 
drops  that  hung  trembling  on  her  long  lashes. 

"  Suppose  it  does,"  replied  Floris.  "  Is  it 
not,  then,  probable  that  he  wdll  grow  up  into  a 
petty  tyrant  in  the  solitude  of  his  castle,  where 
there  are  none  to  control  him  ?  Besides,  how 
can  you  protect  yourself  and  him  through  the 
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many  long  years  that  must  elapse  before  he  is  of 
age  to  wield  a  lance  ?  It  is  true  my  father  is 
bound  to  protect  him,  but  you  know  he  is  old, 
and  not  much  disposed  to  enter  into  feuds  or 
quarrels  with  his  neighbours." 

"  Would  you  protect  my  child  against  him  f 
demanded  Marie,  raising  her  eyes,  fraught  with 
meaning,  to  those  of  her  lover. 

"  Against  him  ! — against  my  father !  Why 
that  question  Marie  ?'*  said  the  knight,  some- 
what severely.  "  Surely  from  him  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  ?" 

Marie  made  no  answer,  but  suffered  her  head 
to  drop  on  her  bosom,  whilst  a  sigh  she  could 
not  repress  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Moreover,"  continued  Floris,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  narrowly  examined  his  com- 
panion's countenance,  "  if  he  should  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  your  child  more  than  you  desire, 
though  I  might  not  to  a  certain  degree  oppose 
my  father,  yet  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  avoid 
all  such  discussions,  by  a  timely  retreat  from 
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these  parts.  My  name  will  be  a  sufficient  re- 
commendation to  our  good  duchess,  and  at  her 
court,  you  may  be  quite  confident,  my  father 
will  never  seek  us." 

"  Could  we — could  we,  indeed,  get  far  away 
from  him?"  said  the  young  mother,  eagerly. 
"  If  I  were  sure  of  that " 

"  You  would  accept  me,"  said  Floris,  smiling. 
"But  I  assure  you,  Marie,  I  have  long  con- 
sidered myself  as  plighted  to  you,  and  in  spite 
of  your,  no  doubt,  very  wise  objections,  shall 
still  continue  your  true  knight." 

Marie  answered  by  a  gentle  smile ;  and  when 
Floris  had  left  her,  she  fell  into  a  deep  train  of 
thought,  from  which  she  was  only  roused  by  the 
caresses  of  her  boy,  who  claimed  the  evening 
song  with  which  she  was  wont  to  amuse  him  be- 
fore sleep  closed  his  young  eyelids. 

"  He  already  makes  me  forget  thee,  my  poor 
Henry  !"  she  said,  as  she  covered  the  child  with 
kisses.  "  Alas,  alas !  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  But 
fate  will  spare   me   the  pain  of  deciding,  for 
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Floris,  all  loyalty  and  honour,  little  knows  what 
his  father's  heart  can  encompass  !" 

Floris  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  correctness  of  Marie's  forebodings.  It  was 
dark  when  he  reached  home,  and  his  father  had 
retired  to  his  own  chamber,  where  he  loved  not 
to  be  disturbed ;  but  so  eager  was  Floris  to 
prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  groundlessness 
of  Marie's  fears,  that  he  ventured  to  demand  an 
audience,  which,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  was 
instantly  granted.  Before,  however,  he  had 
time  to  expound  the  object  of  his  visit,  Wonter 
addressed  him,  in  a  harsh  and  angry  tone. 

'*  I  know  what  you  are  come  about,"  he  said, 
"  for  I  saw  you  ride  by,  and  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  answer  your  demand  at  once.  You  are  again 
come  to  torment  me  about  Marie  de  Matenesse, 
and  I,  again,  declare  to  you,  I  will  never  consent 
to  your  union." 

"But  wherefore,  my  lord?"  urged  Floris, 
whose  dark  eyes  flashed  with  the  spirit  within. 
"  When  a  few  years  ago  I  made  a  similar  request. 
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you  said  I  was  yet  too  young  to  talk  about  so 
solemn  an  engagement  as  matrimony.  You  told 
me  that  my  love  for  Marie  was  a  mere  boyish 
caprice — that  travels — entering  on  life,  would 
soon  dispel  the  feeling — that  if  it  were  the  same 
a  few  years  hence,  it  would  be  then  time  to 
speak  of  it, — that  you  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
compense my  constancy.  Well,  my  lord,  here 
I  am — I  have  been  in  camps  and  courts — have 
won  and  worn  the  price  of  honour  given  by  the 
fairest  hands  at  the  most  brilliant  tournaments  ; 
but  I  come  back  to  claim  the  reward  of  my  un- 
changed feelings  ;  for  they  are  unchanged,  and 
will  remain  so  to  the  hour  of  my  death." 

"  Then  am  I  the  more  son-y  for  your  folly," 
said  Wonter.  "  The  more  sorry  that  as  a  man 
you  should  remember  the  foolish  words  with 
which  I  tried  to  appease  a  foolish  boy,  who  gave 
me  much  trouble  at  a  time  when  I  was  engaged 
with  graver  thoughts.  But  now,  if  you  will 
have  a  reason  and  a  rational  one,  I  will  give  it 
you  at  once, — the  lady  of  Matenesse  is  too 
poor." 
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"  I  understand,  sir ; — you  do  not  wish  me  to 
be  a  charge  upon  you ;  but,  as  Marie's  husband, 
you  will  find  me  no  burthen  on  your  treasury. 
Until  her  son  is  of  age  the  castle  will  be  mine, 
and  by  my  good  sword  will  I  fill  up  the  blank  in 
my  revenues." 

"  No  doubt— no  doubt.  Like  the  German 
knights  we  hear  so  much  about,  you  would  rob 
on  the  highways.  Only,  I  would  have  you 
remember  that  our  country  does  not  offer,  like 
theirs,  fastnesses  within  which  to  find  pro- 
tection. Moreover,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I 
will  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  I  have  a  rich  bride 
in  view  for  you.  Ah,  Floris  !"  he  said,  leaning 
his  hand  heavily  on  the  young  knight's  shoulder, 
*»  you  are  mad  to  think  of  throwing  yourself  away 
in  this  manner — you,  who  will  be  one  day  so  rich : 
for  I  must  die,  Floris — though  the  day  may  be 
very  far  off, — then  you  know,  my  son,  I  cannot 
take  my  money  away  with  me.  Come,  Floris, 
you  must  think  no  more  of  this,  for  if  that  brat 
Matenesse  dieS)  are  we  not  the  heirs  of  all  ?" 
b3 
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"  We  the  heirs  !"  exclaimed  Floris.  "  Ha !  I 
remember!"  and  a  dark  suspicion  crossed  the 
youth's  mind,  as  the  uncertainty  that  still  hung 
over  his  mother's  fate,  and  Marie's  fears  and 
misgivings,  rushed  back  upon  his  recollection, 
and  for  a  moment  he  remained  silent.  Again, 
he  thought  upon  his  father's  indulgence  to  Ger- 
trude, and  he  could  not  help  alluding  to  the 
subject. 

"  Oh  !— ay— true,"  said  Wonter.  "By  the 
way,  Floris,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  my 
new  son-in-law,  and  already  repent  my  weakness. 
The  insolent  fellow,  who,  considering  how 
doubtful  is  his  right  to  his  spurs,  should  have 
considered  himself  too  honoured  in  being 
allowed  a  place  at  my  board,  and  the  love  of  my 
daughter,  dares  to  claim  her  heritage.  As  if  she 
had  any,  forsooth  !  But  you,  Floris,  must  help 
me  to  chastise  this  foolish  conceit  of  theirs,  for 
Gertrude  has  suffered  herself  to  become  infected 
by  some  of  her  husband's  silly  notions." 

These  words  caused  a  new  light  to  break  in 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  young  knight.  He  knew, 
and  had  been  assured  by  those  who  had  seen  it, 
that  in  the  marriage  settlement  of  his  mother,  a 
great  heiress,  her  fortune  had  been  awarded  to 
her  daughters  and  younger  sons,  that  of  Lord 
Wonter  descending  by  right  to  his  eldest.  But, 
these  witnesses  were  dead :  so  were  the  friends 
of  his  mother ; — indeed,  she  had  possessed  so  few, 
that  when  Wonter  had  reported  her  dead,  no 
one  inquired  when  or  where  she  died,  or  whether 
she  had  left  issue.  Who,  therefore,  was  to  prove 
the  will  ?  Gertrude  might,  indeed,  throw  her- 
self upon  the  justice  of  the  Countess  of  Holland ; 
but  that  lady  would  not  find  it  easy,  perplexed 
as  she  was  by  her  own  troubles,  to  assist  her ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  his  father's  policy  dawned 
upon  Floris,  when  he  considered  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  Gertrude's  obscure,  powerless, 
vassalless  husband,  to  struggle  against  the  Lord 
of  Oostersteen.  He  was  struck  to  the  heart  by 
the  cruel,  selfish  calculations  that  had  condemned 
his  sister,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  to  a  lot  so  mean 
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— she  who  might  long  since  have  been  wedded 
to  a  Baron  more  powerful,  though  less  rich,  than 
her  father. 

To  these  thoughts  he  could  not,  of  course, 
give  utterance,  but  he  warmly  pleaded  his 
sister's  cause,  though  he  could  perceive  that,  in 
so  doing,  he  was  uselessly  endangering  his  own. 
However  earnest  his  eloquence,  it  was  fruitless. 
His  father's  resolution  with  respect  to  himself 
was  as  irrevocable  as  that  he  had  formed  towards 
his  daughter.  He  considered  all  feelings  chi- 
merical that  were  not  connected  with  the  object 
of  his  own  especial  idolatry,  and  did  not  even 
believe  in  the  existence  of  those  sorrows,  by 
the  description  of  which  his  son  sought  to  move 
him.  He  could  not  perceive  why  a  state  of 
dependence  on  him  should  humihate  Gertrude; 
for  the  pride  of  his  daughter,  as  well  as  the 
passion  of  his  son,  were  sentiments  equally 
foreign  to  his  nature;  he  had  never  known  such, 
and  could,  therefore,  feel  no  sympathy  with 
them. 
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"  For  yourself,  Floris,"  concluded  Wonter, 
"  I  will  prove  to  your  satisfaction,  that  you  are 
mistaken — deceived.  I  tell  you,  she  loves  you 
not — she  loves  nothing  but  her  child ;  and 
would  sacrifice  you  without  a  scruple  to  that 
puny  brat.  This  I  will  prove  to  you,  before  the 
sun  is  many  days  older." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Marie  de 
Matenesse  was  busily  engaged  at  her  spinning 
wheel,  accompanying  its  monotonous  sound 
with  the  more  melodious  one  of  a  plaintive 
ballad,  ever  and  anon  casting  an  anxious  glance 
towards  the  sun,  fast  sinking  behind  the  horizon. 
Her  little  boy  appeared  to  divine  the  cause  of 
his  mother's  anxiety,  and  said,  with  the  licensed 
candour  of  his  age — 

"  Floris  of  Oostersteen  is  late  to-day ;  and 
mamma  is  afraid  he  wont  come.  It  is  very 
naughty  of  Oostersteen  to  make  my  mother 
wait  so." 

The  maidens  looked  at  their  lady  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  child's    artless    prattle,  and 
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Marie  bent  low  to  close  his  lips  with  a  kiss,  and 
conceal  her  blushes  in  his  dark  ringlets.  At 
that  moment  a  heavy  tread  was  heard.  The 
thoughtful  maidens  rose  unbidden  but  un- 
checked, and,  according  to  their  wont,  retired 
from  the  apartment  as  the  steps  of  the  expected 
comer  drew  near. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  by  the  door 
that  conducted  to  the  inner  chambers,  when  the 
opposite  one  opened — a  figure  advanced  from 
its  shade,  and  Marie,  at  the  very  first  accents  of 
the  intruder,  recognised  Lord  Wonter.  She 
started  from  her  quiescent  attitude,  and  instinc- 
tively cast  one  arm  round  her  boy ;  a  gesture 
which,  apparently,  passed  unnoticed  by  her 
unwelcome  visitor. 

"You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  and  I  am 
afraid  not  agreeably  so,"  said  the  old  lord. 
"  My  son  has,  I  suppose,  already  informed  you 
of  my  opposition  to  the  marriage  you  medi- 
tate." 

Marie  merely  bowed  her  assent. 
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"  Nor  has  he,  perhaps,  neglected  to  acquaint 
you,"  continued  Wonter,  "with  the  reasons 
which  have  dictated  this  refusal  on  my  part? 
In  your  heart,  doubtless,  you  attribute  it  to  the 
very  worst  motives  that  your  imagination  can 
suggest"^" 

"I  know  but  one  likely  to  influence  you, 
messire,"  said  Marie,  somewhat  contemptuously, 
"and  however  much  I  may  grieve  at  your 
determination,  as  the  want  of  money  does  not 
argue  the  absence  of  other  qualifications, 
neither  my  pride  nor  my  vanity  are  wounded 
by  your  disapprobation  of  an  alliance  other- 
wise in  every  way  suitable  to  your  house." 

"  Is  the  grief  you  speak  of  very  great  f 
demanded  Lord  Wonter,  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head ;  "  I  frankly  confess  I  doubt 
it." 

"And  what  reason  have  you  for  doubt?'' 
inquired  the  lady,  somewhat  haughtily.  "  I 
can  have,  assuredly,  no  interest  in  asserting 
what  is  not  true." 
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"  By  my  honour  but  you  can,  though !"  said 
Oosterstecn,  gruffly,  "  or  your  regrets  proceed 
from  the  head  rather  than  the  heart.  You  may 
remember,  as  well  as  I,  though  Floris,  silly 
bo}^,  seems  so  willing  to  forget  it,  that  he  is 
heir  to  a  princely  fortune." 

"And  do  you  suppose  my  heart  is  fixed 
upon  his  fortune  ?" 

"  Give  me  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so,''  said 
Wonter,  with  the  insulting  smile  so  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  "  I  shall  then  have  some  reason  to  be 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  your  affection- 
satisfy  me  but  on  that  point,  and  you  shall  have 
to  your  union,  not  only  a  willing,  but  a  glad 
consent." 

Marie  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  the 
speaker. 

"  Say,  Marie,  you  who  forsook  your  natural 
friends  for  the  Lord  of  Matenesse — for  they 
had  destined  you  to  the  cloister,  I  know  it  well 
— you,  who  once  made  to  love  so  great  a  sacri- 
fice, if  now  you  indeed  love  again,  will  you 
hesitate  to  make  another  ?" 
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"  Assuredly  not,  if  it  be  such  as  may  beseem 
me  to  make.  Propose  your  terms — but,  I 
guess  them,  and  accede  to  them  in  advance — 
I  will  even  spare  you  the  shame  of  speaking 
them ;  you  wish  me  to  renounce  all  dowry. 
Oh !  if  it  be  but  that,  it  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  a  privation." 

"  You  mistake  me,  Marie,  I  demand  a  con- 
cession still  more  easy  to  grant.  Floris  must 
rule  alone  in  the  heart  that  owns  him  for  its 
master — give  up  Henry  to  my  care,  and  I  will 
yield  Floris  to  yours." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  What 
can  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  mother 
in  extreme  agitation. 

"  Something  very  simple  and  rational.  Suffer 
me  to  remove  your  little  Henry  to  a  cloister ; 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  the  good  monks, 
he  may  pick  up  some  lore ;  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  few  years,  I'll  restore  him  to  you. 
Now,  he  were  little  else  than  obstacle  to  my 
son's  happiness — a  rival  in  your  affections." 

"Enough — enough!"     almost    shrieked   the 
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mother,  snatching  the  boy  to  her  bosom.  "  I 
will  hear  no  more  of  this.  You  have  decided 
about  your  son;  abide  by  that  decision,  and 
trouble  me  no  more !" 

"  Come,  come,  Marie,"  urged  Oostersteen, 
with  the  hypocritical  softness  of  manner  that 
formed  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  his  character, 
and  which  increased  in  suavity,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  pain  he  inflicted — "if  you  value 
Floris,  as  you  would  have  me  believe,  you  will 
surely  consent  to  exchange,  for  a  few  years, 
the  insignificant  society  of  a  child  for  that  of 
the  man  you  love.  That  answer  of  yours  tends 
to  confirm  my  belief " 

"  Believe  what  you  please,"  exclaimed  Marie, 
passionately,  "  but  leave  me  my  child,  my  own 
Henry.  Be  merciful,  my  Lord  of  Oostersteen, 
and  do  not  even  breathe  the  thought.  Oh  ! 
if  you  but  once  had  him  in  your  power — " 
she  held  her  child  with  a  tighter  grasp,  and 
shuddered. 

"  Simple  girl— and  can  I  not  have  him  when- 
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ever  I  please  ?  Is  he  not  my  ward  ?  What  is 
it  you  fear  on  his  account — and  from  me  ?" 

The  light  was  waning  too  fast  for  Marie  to 
perceive  the  red  glow  that  mounted  to  Wonter's 
very  forehead;  and  her  heart  beat  too  thick 
and  too  painfully  to  admit  of  her  remarking,  or 
even  hearing,  his  altered  tones. 

**  I  know  it — nothing,"  she  murmured  faintly. 
"  But,  oh,  leave  me  ! — leave  me  instantly !" 

**  Yes,  Marie,  I  will  leave  you — you  shall  be 
tormented  with  me  and  mine  no  longer.  Say,  do 
you  really  refuse  to  resign  Henry  to  my  care  for  a 
few  years,  for  the  sake  of  Floris  ?  If  you  but 
agree  to  this " 

"  My  choice  is  made.  Oh  !  leave  me  but  my 
child.  Lord  Wonter,  and  take  from  me  every 
other  joy.  Let  me  but  keep  my  Henry,  and  I 
will  bless  you  evermore." 

"  Then,  rest  you  content  lady,  it  shall  even 
be  as  you  desire ;  and  you,  Floris,  I  hope  are 
satisfied  that  my  wisdom  is  not  folly  after  all." 

"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  loved  as 
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I  fondly,  foolishly  imagined,"  said  a  deep  voice, 
issuing  from  the  gloom  of  the  thick  arch  door- 
way, and  the  young  mother  recognised  the 
tones  of  Floris.  She  turned  her  head  in  the 
direction  whence  they  proceeded,  but  could 
scarcely  distinguish  through  the  dusk,  his  tall 
massive  form  as  he  leant  against  the  wall.  He 
paused,  obviously  in  expectation  of  some  words 
of  kindness — of  comfort ;  but  Marie  dared  not 
trust  herself  with  an  answer — a  choking  sensa- 
tion rose  to  her  throat,  and  she  felt  that  utter- 
ance would  fail  her. 

"  Farewell,  then,  Marie  de  Matenesse,"  con- 
tinued the  young  knight,  less  firmly  than  he 
had  before  spoken.  "I  would  have  been  a 
father  to  your  child,  loved  and  protected  him 
for  your  sake,  but  then  I  thought — it  matters 
not  what.  This  was  but  a  trick  to  discover 
your  real  feelings.  May  your  heart's  idol  repay 
you  in  the  future,  for  the  true  affection  you 
have  this  day  cast  from  you."  The  reproachful 
words  expired  on  his  lips,  as  he  turned  and  left 
the  turret  chamber. 
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The  heavy  tread  of  the  young  knight  was,  for 
a  time,  the  only  sound  heard  in  the  stillness 
around.  At  last  his  retreating  footsteps  died 
away,  and  Marie,  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  perceived  that  she  was  alone.  Wonter 
had  glided  noiselessly  from  the  room. 

Marie,  still  holding  her  child  on  her  lap, 
leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  wept  silently,  but 
bitterly.  There  was  a  conflict  in  her  bosom  of 
regret  for  the  past,  and  of  vague  apprehension 
for  the  future  ;  and,  above  all,  she  experienced 
that  dreary  blank  which  a  violent  rupture  with, 
or  the  sudden  departure  or  loss  of,  a  beloved 
being  generally  produces.  It  seemed  to  her 
affrighted  fancy  that  life  itself  had  become  a 
desolate  waste,  without  one  green  spot  of  hope, 
one  incitement  to  exertion.  Few  there  are, 
however  smooth  their  course  of  existence,  who 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  felt  this 
mental  darkness  gathering  around  them.  The 
true  wisdom  of  some,  the  buoyant  tempera- 
ment of  others,  may  have  successfully  wrestled 
with  this  worst  of  human  moods;  but  happy 
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indeed  are  those  who  have  escaped  such  alto- 
gether. The  moon  shed  its  mild  light  over  the 
landscape,  and  tipped  with  silver  the  projecting 
angles  of  Matenesse  castle,  still  Marie  sat  at  the 
open  casement,  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
time,  until  her  women,  seriously  anxious,  ven- 
tured to  rouse  her  from  her  abstraction,  and 
their  young  lord  from  the  peaceful  slumber  he 
was  enjoying  on  his  mother's  agitated  breast. 

It  was  not  long  after  Gertrude's  pretensions, 
supported  by  her  husband's  counsels,  became 
known  to  her  father,  ere  the  latter  found  means 
to  rid  himself  of  her  presence.  She  departed 
from  Terwick  with  a  haughty  brow,  imagining 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  establish  her  just 
claims ;  but  in  this  expectation  she  soon  found 
herself  deceived.  As  Floris  had  foreseen,  use- 
less was  her  appUcation  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
her  husband  strove  in  vain  to  possess  himself 
of  her  inheritance  by  other  means.  Oostersteen 
had  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  the  castle,  and 
though  his  son  had  refused  to  command  it,  and 
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he  himself  seldom  acted  in  such  a  capacity, 
he  had  found  a  sufficiently  active  coadjutor  in 
his  favourite  man  at  arms,  Jost.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  knight  to  baffle  these  measures 
of  his  prompt  antagonist.  He  had  no  vassals  of 
his  own  to  bring  into  the  field, — no  money 
wherewith  to  purchase  mercenary  aid, — no  al- 
liances from  which  to  derive  support, — nor  was 
Holland  a  land  where  adventurers  thronged,  as 
in  other  countries,  who  might  be  glad  to  collect 
together  under  any  specious  pre  text,  for  the  easier 
perpetration  of  their  own  freebooting  trade. 

Standing  thus  alone  and  unfriended  by  the 
side  of  one  as  helpless  as  herself,  but  less  lofty  in 
mind,  less  vigorous  in  purpose,  the  haughty 
Gertrude  soon  felt  in  its  full  force  the  misery 
her  folly,  or  rather  her  father's  perfidy,  had 
brought  upon  her.  She  soon  learnt  how  false 
was  his  assertion  with  regard  to  his  wife's  alleged 
preference  for  her  chosen  knight ;  and  the  little 
of  illusion  that  a  momentary  caprice  had  cast 
over  the   lover's  insignificance,  faded   rapidly 
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away  from  the  husband.  She  even  exaggerated 
his  fauhs,  and  he  now  appeared  in  her  eyes, 
what  Aleyde  had  so  often  described  him,  mean- 
spirited,  craven-hearted,  and  altogether  deficient 
in  that  personal  strength  and  animal  resolution 
which  constituted,  in  those  rude  days,  the  chief 
merit  of  man.  Poverty  and  its  train  of  evils 
soon  overtook  her.  With  none  by  to  listen  to, 
or  soothe  her  complaints — had  she  stooped  to 
relieve  her  heart  by  such  ebullitions — Gertrude 
bitterly  lamented  the  fatal  error,  which  had  not 
only  induced  her  to  disregard  Aleyde's  sage  ad- 
vice, but  also  to  quarrel  with  the  gentlest  of 
friends;  the  only  one,  indeed,  she  had  ever 
possessed.  Great,  however,  as  was  her  repen- 
tance, and  good  as  were  the  feelings  momentarily 
engendered  by  it,  her  stubborn  pride  crushed 
in  the  bud  the  fruits  of  both.  Floris,  too,  her 
last  hope  and  stay,  had  departed  from  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and,  as  far  as  she  knew,  without 
any  motive.  None  could  tell  whither  he  had 
gone,  or  wherefore  he  had  departed ;    but  Ger- 
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trude  suspected  he  had  been  driven  forth  b}^ 
some  new  machinations  of  her  father. 

Little  did  Oostersteen,  as  he  watched  with 
keen  dehght  the  success  of  his  schemes,  know 
or  care  for  the  anguish  he  caused.  The  aching 
hearts  of  so  many  beings  whose  bloom  of  life  he 
sacrificed  to  his  ruthless  thirst  for  gold — Floris 
— Gertrude — Aleyde— Marie  de  Matenesse — 
neither  the  closeness  of  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  them^  nor  their  personal  merits  and  grace — 
no  consideration  could  move  his  heart,  steeled 
as  it  was  by  one  mighty  passion  against  all 
natural  affection.  Vain  would  have  been  any 
recrimination  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  had 
they  been  tempted  to  move  him  to  compassion  ; 
and  as  vain  were  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Haarlem,  who  beheld  his  inno- 
cent, rejected  wife  pine  away  in  the  solitude 
he  had  assigned  her  in  their  town,  and  his 
lovely  daughter  gradually  sinking  into  absolute 
destitution. 

Autumn    and    winter  glided   away   imper- 
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ceptibly  whilst  these  changes  were  slowly  brought 
about ;  and  the  green  leaves  did  not  bud  forth 
more  abundantly  from  the  trees  on  the  ensuing 
spring,  than  did  fresh  devices  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen ;  nor  did  he 
wait  till  the  first  blossoms  fell  from  the  trees  to 
ripen  them  into  execution. 

The  castles  of  his  first  and  second  wives  veere 
now  wholly  under  his  control,  and  his  estates  at 
Dort  sold ;  but  the  delicate  boy  of  Marie  de 
Matenesse  had  thriven  under  her  fostering  care, 
and  outlived  another  rough  winter,  and  a  few 
of  those  infantine  diseases  to  which  heirs  ap- 
parent look  with  scarce  less  hope  than  to  the 
increasing  feebleness  of  old  age.  That  estate, 
also,  must  be  his,  and  matters  be  forced  to  a 
crisis  in  that  quarter.  The  cunning  Oostersteen 
knew  enough  of  the  young  widow's  character 
to  be  perfectly  sure,  that  what  she  had  not 
yielded  to  love  no  mode  of  persuasion  could 
wring  from  her ;  he  therefore  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  other  means.     Open   violence   he 
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abhorred,  but  in  treachery  he  delighted — a 
crooked  path  ever  appeared  preferable  in  his 
eyes  to  a  straight  one,  be  it  never  so  fair  and 
promising. 

Marie  had  found  the  winter  months  long  and 
wearisome ;  but,  once  her  first  grief  for  the  loss 
of  Floris  at  an  end,  her  heart  grew  lighter  as 
she  found  herself  neglected,  and  hoped  she 
was  forgotten  by  his  father.  She  began  to 
flatter  herself  that  her  fears  had  been  ground- 
less, and  though  her  lovely  boy  was  never 
allowed  to  stray  a  minute  from  her  side,  it  was 
less  from  any  of  those  vague  apprehensions  of 
danger  to  his  person  which  she  had  formerly 
entertained,  than  from  an  excess  of  maternal 
love.  She  now  more  frequently  left  her  apart- 
ment to  walk  with  him  round  the  limited  battle- 
ments of  their  moated  dwelling,  never  venturing, 
however  greatly  she  might  be  tempted  by  the 
genial  influence  of  the  warm  spring  season 
or  her  little  Henry's  prayers,  to  pass  the  draw- 
bridge and  guide  his  young  steps  along  his  own 
c  2 
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domain.  Her  thoughts  would,  indeed,  some- 
times wander  to  the  absent — oftener  still  to  the 
dead.  Personal  hopes  and  joys  had  faded  from 
her  breast,  but  a  thousand  bright  chimeras  would 
rise  to  her  fancy  for  her  darhng  boy.  His  life 
was  to  be  a  tissue  of  gold  and  silver,  in  which 
no  dark  thread  should  be  mingled.  The  heroic 
ballads  she  loved  her  maids  to  sing  seemed  but 
the  prophecy  of  his  fatm-e  deeds  of  chivalry, 
and  her  visions  by  night  were  but  the  reflection 
of  her  day  dreams,  in  a  shape  scarcely  more 
flitting,  more  impalpable. 

One  night,  however,  her  slumbers  were  less 
fortunate.  She  had  heard  but  that  very  daj^, 
by  a  wandering  pedler  who  had  seen  him,  that 
Floris  of  Oostersteen  was  distinguishing  himself 
greatly  in  distant  parts,  but  that  he  was  so 
altered  as  to  be  recognised  with  difficulty ;  and 
though  much  looked  after  b}^  the  dames,  he 
disregarded  their  soft  glances,  being,  as  it  was 
currently  reported,  already  bound  in  the  fetters 
of  some  unhappy  love. 
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Marie  had  need  that  day  of  gazhig  more  than 
usual  on  her  heart's  idol — her  sweet  child ;  and 
the  castle  bell  tolled  many  a  chime  before  sleep 
closed  her  eyelids;  nor  was  all  consciousness 
lost  in  the  troubled  slumber  that  at  last  stole 
upon  her. 

The  light  of  the  moon,  but  ill  excluded 
by  the  tapestry  hung  before  the  casement, 
fell  on  her  boy's  cradle,  and  revealed,  as  she 
fancied,  his  little  form,  together  with  some  dark, 
indistinct  figures  surrounding  and  endeavour- 
ing to  seize  him.  She  strained  in  vain  to  catch 
a  clearer  view  of  these  moving  shadowy  objects  ; 
as  she  gazed  they  vanished  from  her  sight,  to 
reappear  the  next  instant  plainer  than  before. 
Once  or  twice  she  fancied  a  half-stifled  shriek 
reached  her  ear,  then  again  it  would  seem  but 
the  cry  of  the  owlet  nestled  in  the  chapel 
tower.  Vainly  did  Marie  strive  to  break  through 
the  spell  of  her  dream — to  awake— to  call ; 
her  lids  seemed  pressed  down  by  leaden  weights, 
her  lips  forcibly  glued   together.     At  length 
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a  clearer,  louder  scream  freed  her  from  the 
horrible  nightmare  with  which  she  was  struggling. 
She  awoke  completely,  and  gazed  fearfully 
around  her.  The  heavy  curtains  of  her  bed 
were  closed,  and  her  trembhng  hand  had  scarcely 
force  enough  to  tear  them  asunder.  Her  first 
look  sought  the  light  that  usually  burned  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  niche  above  her 
child's  crib — it  was  extinguished.  To  glide 
firom  her  bed — to  feel  for  her  son — to  miss  him 
— to  call  upon  him  by  name,  and  pause  in  the 
vain  hope  of  an  answer — then  to  shriek  wildly 
for  assistance,  was  for  Marie  the  work  of  an 
instant ;  but  when  her  women,  at  last  alarmed 
by  her  cries,  entered  the  chamber,  their  mistress 
lay  stretched  in  blissful  unconsciousness  across 
the  empty  couch  of  her  boy. 

Upon  awakening  to  a  sense  of  her  bereave- 
ment, Marie  immediately  divined  whence  came 
the  blow ;  but  her  frantic  endeavours  to  trace 
her  child,  or  to  bring  Oostersteen  to  a  confession 
of  his  being  the  instigator  of  the  abduction. 
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were  inefFectual.  The  men  who  guarded  her 
castle  were  all  his  creatures,  and  to  gain  any  clue 
from  them  was  next  to  impossible.  A  rumour 
current  among  both  soldiers  and  menials  but  too 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  unhappy  mother — 
the  child  was  believed  to  be  murdered !  So  deep 
did  this  conviction  sink  into  poor  Marie's  mind, 
that  she  ceased  after  a  time  to  make  any  effort 
towards  ascertaining  the  truth,  but  gave  herself 
up  to  a  mute  grief,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
would  lead  her  to  an  early  grave.  Contrary  to 
the  expectation  of  all,  Wonter  never  even  so 
much  as  hinted  at  her  ejectment  from  the 
castle — his  by  right,  supposing  the  child  dead 
or  irrecoverably  lost ;  he  appeared,  rather,  per- 
fectly willing  patiently  to  bide  his  time. 

Soon  after  the  event  just  narrated,  Oostersteen 
was  seen  slowly  riding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Spaar,  with  a  thoughtful  brow  and  abstracted 
air.  The  few  burghers  who  passed  him  on  their 
quiet-pacing  mules,  in  spite  of  their  richly 
furred   robes   and   caps,    and   the   heavy   gold 
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chains  round  their  necks,  extracted  as  little 
attention  from  the  baron,  as  they  humbly  un- 
bonneted  to  him,  as  the  rude  fisherman  who 
tossed  his  woollen  cap  aside  with  a  sulky  look — 
for  to  the  poor  he  was  an  object  of  unmitigated 
hatred ;  his  thoughts  were  evidently  far  from 
the  scene.  When  he  reached  the  house  nomi- 
nally his  daughter's,  but  where  the  Lady  Aleyde 
resided  by  his  permission,  he  reined  up  his 
horse,  but  did  not  immediately  dismount.  His 
e3^e  wandered,  unconscious  of  what  it  dwelt 
upon,  from  the  calm  surface  of  the  Spaar  to  the 
various  houses  that  bordered  it.  A  mean  hut, 
neglected,  uninhabited  as  it  seemed,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  his  mansion,  although  parted  from  it 
by  the  river,  at  last  attracted  his  observation. 

"  Jost,"  he  said  to  his  never-failing  attendant, 
"  I  wish  I  could  have  that  rotten  concern  pulled 
to  the  ground;  it  mars  the  prospect  of  my 
house — makes  it  less  valuable — eh?" 

"  I  don't  see,  my  lord,  how  that  can  be  done, 
unless,  indeed,  by  buying  it;  it  would  cost  a 
mere  trifle." 
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"  Why,  Jost,  it  belongs  to  nobody — it  is  good 
for  nothing." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Jost,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  there's  many  a  beggar  would  be  glad  to  find 
shelter  for  his  old  limbs  even  there." 

"  A  beggar !"  said  Wonter,  with  a  curling  lip, 
expressive  of  the  most  impatient  disgust,  as  if 
something  ineffably  horrible  had  been  men- 
tioned. "  A  beggar  !  who  cares  for  beggars — 
how  can  such  beings  exist  ?" 

"  My  father  was  a  beggar,"  muttered  Jost 
between  his  teeth,  "  or  I  had  not  become  your 
vassal — your  bounden  slave,  as  I  may  say — I 
warrant  you." 

Oostersteen,  dismounting,  slowly  ascended  the 
steps  conducting  from  the  street  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  and  mounted  the  stairs  with  the 
same  leisurely  gait ;  but,  once  in  Lady  Aleyde's 
presence,  all  trace  of  hesitation  disappeared 
completely  both  from  his  manner  and  coun- 
tenance. 

Ilis  wife  turned  pale  as  he  entered,  not  from 
c  3 
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surprise — for,  having  viewed  his  approach  from 
her  casement,  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
meeting — but  from  aversion,  not  unmixed  with 
terror.  The  hour  he  had  chosen  for  his  visit 
was  late, — her  apartment  was  far  from  the 
menials,  very  few  of  whom  had  been  allowed 
her, — and  the  rumours  she  had  often  heard  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  first  wife,  rushed  back 
to  her  recollection  in  a  manner  noways  calcu- 
lated to  allay  her  fears.  She  began  to  tremble 
at  the  suggestions  of  her  imagination. 

"  I  hope  the  leisure  you  have  had  for  sober 
reflection  has  not  been  thrown  away,"  said 
Oostersteen,  gruflly.  "  I  have  reckoned  on  its 
influence,  and  am  come  with  a  hope  of  finding 
you  tender  as  a  dove  and  pliable  as  a  reed." 

"  When  have  you  found  me  otherwise  ?"  said 
the  lady,  in  a  low,  timid  voice. 

"  Well,  provided  you  are  amiable  and  yield- 
ing to  day,  I  shall  rest  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  What  is  it  3'ou  would  have  of  me  ?  My 
duty  as  a  wife  you  have  rejected,  my  castle  and 
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land  you  have  in  your  own  possession — what 
else  can  you  ask  of  me,  or  I  grant  ?" 

"  Your  jewels,  my  dear ;  they  arc  more 
valuable  than  the  handful  of  land  and  the 
nut-shell  of  a  castle  you  make  so  many  words 
about." 

"  My  jewels !"  exclaimed  Aleyde.  "  But  I 
may  not  give  them — they  are  an  heirloom  ! 
You  are  not — you  cannot  be  in  earnest  in  de- 
manding of  a  woman  the  decorations  of  her 
person.     How  can  you  possibly  need  them  ?" 

"  Let  it  suffice  that  I  do  need  them,  Aleyde  ; 
and,  having  said  so  much  on  the  subject,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  trouble  me  further  for  reasons 
which  it  may  not  suit  my  humour  just  now 
to  give." 

Aleyde,  conscious  of  the  advantage  the  reve- 
lation of  her  terror  would  give  her  husband, 
had  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  under  an  appear- 
ance of  coolness,  which,  if  it  did  not  deceive 
him,  afforded  her  at  least  the  consolation  of 
thinking   so;    but   his   extraordinary   demand, 
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meek  and  submissive  as  she  was,  subdued  for  a 
time  this  feeUng,  and  roused  the  woman's  spirit 
within  her.  A  scornful  smile  curled  her  lip 
as  she  answered,  in  a  bantering  tone  that  scarcely 
veiled  her  anger  and  contempt — 

"  Really,  Lord  Wonter,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
marvel  at  the  grave  manner  with  which  you 
urge  so  strange  a  request.  Husbands  are  ge- 
nerally expected  to  bestow  such  objects  on  their 
wives,  not  to  deprive  them  of  them.  If  I  were 
of  a  jealous  temperament,  or  you  likely  to  give 
cause  for  its  development,  I  might  then,  indeed, 
divine  some  probable  reason  for  a  demand  so 
extraordinary ;  but  as  it  is,  such  as  you  are, 
who  never,  I  am  well  assured," — she  tossed  her 
head  contemptuously  as  she  spoke, — "  even  in 
your   best   days,   won   any   heart  from    duty's 

path " 

"  And  who  tells  you,  madam,"  interrupted 
Wonter  with  a  malignant  look,  "  I  have  never 
achieved  the  triumph  of  which  you  speak,  and 
even  indulged  in  the  connexion  you  seem  to 
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hint  at?  Who  tells  you  that,  even  now,  I  am  not 
enthralled  in  the  chains  of  an  unhallowed  love  ?" 

"  You,  Lord  Wonter — you  !"  said  the  lady, 
with  an  incredulous  look  and  smile.  "Nay, 
say  what  you  will,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  con- 
vince me  of  that." 

"  And  what  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  Lady 
Aleyde,  that  you  yourself  were  the  light  para- 
mour, whose  existence  3^ou  so  greatly  doubt." 
He  smiled,  in  his  turn,  a  smile  of  fiend-like 
triumph,  before  which  Aleyde's  spirit  for  an 
instant  quailed;  but  the  next,  the  dignity  of 
her  sex  awoke  at  the  insult. 

"  You  cannot — you  dare  not  repeat  these 
words  to  me ;  unprotected  as  I  am,  I  warn  you, 
I  will  not  endure  it !" 

"  But,  by  the  mass,  you  shall  though.  What 
I  have  told  you  is  the  truth — do  you  hear?  an 
undeniable  truth,  which  I  can  prove  any  day, 
and  will,  too,  if  you  drive  me  to  it.  But  rest  you 
content,  Aleyde ;  one  free  love  is  worth  ten 
fettered  ones,  and  procrastination  in  marriage  is 
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a  wise  thing,  as  you  have  so  often  and  so  sagely 
preached  yourself." 

Aleyde  could  not  gaze  on  the  old  man's 
withered  features,  illuminated  as  they  were  by 
a  Satanic  sneer.  She  shuddered  and  turned 
away,  but  answered  firmly  enough — 

"You  may  disgrace  yourself,  my  Lord  of 
Oostersteen,  by  heaping  upon  me  insults  which 
I  have  not  the  power  to  repel ;  but  your  words 
cannot  wound  me,  for  it  is  impossible  to  credit 
such  wild  assertions.  I  am  not  a  child,  to  be 
frightened  by  so  poor  a  subterfuge,  I  who  know 
your  every  word  a  falsehood,  your  every  thought 
a  deceit !  This  is  another  invention  to  further 
some  scheme  of  your  own.  Oh !  say  it  is  so. 
Lord  Wonter — in  pity,  say.  But  no,  you  need 
not  speak — I  know  it  is  not  true — I  will  not  be- 
lieve it." 

"  Alas !  would  to  God,  my  child,"  said  Won- 
ter, suddenly  changing  his  manner,  "  I  had  not 
this  great  sin  on  my  souL  I  would  fain  think 
I  repent  of  it,  for  it  was  in  some  sort  the  sum- 
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mens  of  my  conscience  that  brought  me  here 
to  day." 

"  Oh,  spare  me  your  hypocrisy !"  said  the  Lady, 
with  an  expression  of  disgust.  "  Of  all  your 
sins,  numerous  as  they  may  be  for  aught  I  know, 
to  me  that  is  the  most  revolting.  What  is  it 
you  would  have  of  me — explain  yourself  in 
clear  terms  ?" 

"  I  forgive  your  reproaches,  madam,  for  truth 
is  sometimes  unpalatable ;  and  that  which  I 
have  announced  to  you  even  now,  might  excuse 
more  bitter  recriminations.  I  judged  you  would 
find  it  difficult  of  belief,  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  Gertrude's  old  nurse  to  meet 
me  here  to  day,  a  woman  whom  you  trust  be- 
cause you  think  her  honest,  and  like  because 
she  hates  me.  She  who  attended  the  mother  of 
Gertrude,  and  nursed  my  children  on  her  knee, 
will  tell  you,  madam,  that  my  first  wife  is  not 
dead." 

"  Not  dead !"  said  Lady  Ale^^de,  breathless 
with  astonishment.     **It  is  impossible  !" 
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"  Bat  SO  it  is.  She  loved  me  not — met  a  gay 
foolish  German  Knight  at  a  tournament — I 
was  not  jealous — not  I — suspected  nothing." 
As  he  spoke  an  infernal  smile  passed  over  the 
lips  of  the  old  man.  "  She  fled,  and,  in  another 
country,  wedded  anew.  I,  too,  seduced  by  your 
youth  and  graces,  became  equally  guilty !" 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  Lady,  waving  her  hand 
impatiently. 

**Well,  madam.  The  rest  is  very  clear  I 
think — you  are  not  my  wife.  That  point  being 
established,  you  are  wholly  in  my  power.  Now, 
listen  to  my  final  determination — you  shall  re- 
tire into  a  convent,  but  before  doing  so,  3^ou 
shall  yield  me  up  your  jewels,  and  sign  over  to 
me  your  possessions  in  consideration  of  my 
respecting  3^our  secret — so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
world  is  concerned.  Your  honour,  and  that  of 
your  noble  family,  demands  my  silence ;  and 
the  concessions  I  have  named  only  can  purchase 
it.  (^ome,  madam,  you  will  gain  nothing  by 
procrastination— and  resist  me  if  you  dare  !     I 
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will  provide  you  an  entrance  into  some  distant 
convent,  where  your  history  and  your  name  will 
be  aUke  unknown ;  and  where,  having  awarded 
you  a  suitable  portion,  you  may  spend  the  rest 
of  your  days  in  quietude,  for  I  will  report  you 
dead  to  the  world." 

"And  claim  as  your  own  my  estate  and 
castle?  No,  Lord  Wonter,  think  me  not  so 
weak.  If  I  were  inclined  to  bury  the  shame  of 
others  in  a  convent — for  of  shame  on  my  own 
part  I  am  unconscious — I  would,  at  least,  endow 
it  with  my  lawful  inheritance.  That  would  be 
my  irrevocable  resolve." 

"Say  not  so,"  retorted  Oostersteen  with  a 
contemptuous  smile.  "  Women's  resolutions  are 
seldom  so  obdurate,  and  in  your  case,  I  will 
point  out  a  small  obstacle.  Your  fate  is  inevi- 
table, therefore  do  not  puzzle  your  brains  wdth 
vain  endeavours  to  escape  it ;  for  know,  that  I 
am  determined  to  keep  your  castle  and  all  your 
estates,  except  such  a  portion  as  I  think  suitable 
for  you." 
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"But  I  will  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my 
Sovereign — I  will  throw  myself  on  the  laws  of 
my  country !" 

"Ha!  and  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn  as  the  leman  of  old  Oosterstecn — sully  the 
spotless  name  of  your  ancestors  !" 

Lady  Aleyde  fell  back  in  her  chair  and  wept 
bitterly. 

"  And  where  is  the  man  of  honour  who  now 
would  wed  you  ? — where  the  spotless  maid  or 
wife  who  would  consort  with  you  ?" 

"  But  you  dare  not  publish  your  own  crime." 

"What  should  hinder  mc  ?  The  Duchess  is  not 
strong  enough  to  punish  me,  I  trow — ^you  have  no 
friends  likely  to  interfere,  were  they  even  desirous 
of  doing  so.  You  see,  there  you  stand  at  my 
mercy ;  attempt  to  oppose  my  will,  and  I  can 
either  brand  you  before  the  world,  or  claim  you 
back  as  my  wife ;  for,  mark  me,  you  have  no 
proofs  to  the  contrary,  and  what  happiness  have 
you  now  to  expect  in  either  case  ?  Better  with- 
draw to  a  convent,  and  there  pray  for  me,"  as  he 
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spoke,  he  assumed  an  air  of  insolent  exultation, 
"and  lament  the  sinful  love — for  once  you 
thought  it  sin — which  you  bore  my  Floris." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Aleyde,  with  dig- 
nity. "  Judge  not  of  others  after  your  own 
dark  heart !  I  might,  indeed,  have  loved  your 
son,  and  I  know,  too,  he  could  have  loved  me 
before  he  knew  Marie  de  Matenesse  ;  but  when 
that  love  became  a  sin  I  struggled  with  and 
overcame  it,  until  it  was  as  pure  as  that  of 
a  sister.  But  the  happiness  you  destroyed 
in  coming  between  our  two  young  hearts — 
oh.  Lord  Wonter,  you  have  much  to  answer 
for!" 

"  I  may  have  much  more  than  you  dream  of, 
if  you  urge  me  too  far,"  said  Oostersteen, 
sternly.  "  To-morrow,  after  the  sun  is  set,  you 
must  be  ready  to  accompany  me — the  woman 
down  stairs  will  be  your  attendant,  and  I  your 
escort." 

So  saying,  Oostersteen,  without  taking  a  more 
ceremonious  farewell,  left  Lady  Aleyde  to  her 
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terrors,  and  to  take  counsel  of  her  own  desolate 
heart. 

Gertrude,  in  the  meantime,  had  become 
deserted  by  her  last  prop,  feeble  as  it  was.  Her 
husband,  perceiving  that  a  life  of  penury  and 
incessant  reproach  was  likely  to  be  his  portion, 
when  he  imagined  himself  a  made  man  by  so 
splendid  an  alliance,  grew  disgusted,  and  follow- 
ing the  instinct  of  a  mean  and  sordid  nature, 
left  his  unhappy  consort  without  even  perform- 
ing the  ceremony  of  leave-taking,  to  seek  his 
fortunes  elsewhere;  and,  to  enable  him  the 
better  to  support  the  exigencies  of  his  wander- 
ing career,  he  had  conveyed  with  him  their  few 
remaining  resources. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  Gertrude  most  needed 
the  soothing  offices  of  her  sex — for  she  was 
about  to  become  a  mother — and  those  of  a 
mediator  between  herself  and  her  irritated 
parent,  Floris,  Aleyde,  her  husband,  all  failed 
her ;  nor  would  she  have  known  where  to  lay 
her  headj  had  it  not  been  for  an  ancient  serv^itor 
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of  her  mother's  house,  who,  though  many  years 
a  retainer  of  Lord  Wonter,  still  cherished  the 
memory  of  the  past,  and  loved  Gertrude  for  her 
mother's  sake. 

The  poor  man  could  not,  it  is  true,  aiford  his 
young  mistress  the  shelter  of  a  home  he  did  not 
himself  possess,  but  having  been  ordered  to 
attend  his  lord,  with  a  handful  of  the  more 
trusty  retainers,  on  a  secret  expedition  by  night 
to  the  castle  of  Oostersteen,  he  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  darkness,  to  smuggle  Ger- 
trude into  the  party  under  a  favouring  disguise, 
when  she  might  either  seize  the  opportunity  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  her  father,  or  take 
up  her  abode  at  the  castle,  unknown  to  him,  at 
least  for  such  time  as  he  should  remain  at 
Oostersteen. 

All  those  in  any  way  acquainted  with  Won- 
ter's  habits  were  accustomed  to  see  him  walk  in 
mysteries,  an  attempt  to  penetrate  which  was, 
in  his  eyes,  a  most  serious  offence,  and  for  the 
most  part  resented  as  such.     Gertrude,  there- 
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fore,  did  not  lose  time  in  speculating  on  this 
strange  mode  of  proceeding,  but  at  once  gladly 
embarked  in  an  adventure  whose  issue,  how- 
ever doubtful,  could  in  no  possibility  leave  her 
in  a  more  painful  plight  than  she  was  at  that 
moment. 

When  Gertrude  joined  the  little  party  at  the 
spot  appointed  by  the  faithful  servant,  who  held 
a  led  horse  ready  for  her  use,  the  darkness  was 
already  so  great,  that  she  could  scarcely  discern 
the  persons  of  whom  it  was  composed;  but, 
after  having  ridden  some  time,  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  obscurity,  and  the  unbroken  silence 
maintained  throughout  the  little  band,  she 
became  convinced  that  a  female  rode  in  front, 
and  that  the  horseman  by  her  side  was  no  other 
than  her  father.  Who  the  lady  might  be  she 
could  not  conjecture,  but  her  heart  beat  quicker 
as  the  possibility  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  of 
its  being  Aleyde. 

Dawn  had  not  broken  when  they  reached  the 
castle.     The  portcullis  being  raised,  the  riders 
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passed  through  two  arched  gateways  succes- 
sively into  an  inner  court;  but,  after  giving  a 
few  brief  orders  in  an  authoritative  tone  to  the 
men  at  arms  who  had  crowded  around,  and 
exchanging  a  few  sentences  with  the  muffled 
lady  in  a  low  tone,  the  leader  rode  away  alone. 
The  fall  of  the  heavy  drawbridge,  the  creaking 
of  the  chains  as  it  rose  again,  and  the  grating 
of  the  massive  bars  and  bolts,  plainly  told 
Gertrude  that  retreat  was  now  impossible. 
Chilled,  benumbed  by  the  heavy  night  dew  of 
a  damp  climate,  but  exhausted  in  spirits  even 
more  than  in  frame — weary  at  heart  of  an 
existence  so  wretched,  she  scarcely  cared  to 
know  what  would  become  of  her.  One 
thought,  however,  supported  her,  and  darting 
forward,  with  a  bold  hand,  she  withdrew  the 
muffler  that  concealed  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion in  misfortune,  and  beheld  her  suspicions 
confirmed — her  hope  realised — her  fellow  pri- 
soner was,  indeed,  Aleyde,  the  friend  of  her 
brighter  days.     She,  too,  looked  pale  and  miser- 
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able,  but  this  was  not  the  time  for  questions ; 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  mingled 
tears  of  joy  at  the  happy  chance — for  such  they 
considered  it — that  had  thus  united  their  evil 
destinies. 

No  explanation  of  Gertrude's  presence  was 
either  given  or  required;  for  all,  except  the 
man  under  whose  protection  she  had  entered 
the  castle,  conceived  her  to  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  Lady  Aleyde,  whom  the  Baron  had 
delivered  over  to  their  charge  with  the  assu- 
rance, that  her  escape  would  cost  them  their 
lives.  Gertrude  joyfully  accepted  the  fate  she 
had  thrust  herself  upon,  and  in  very  few  words 
conveyed  this  pleasing  intelligence  to  her  terri- 
fied ally,  who  was  already  trembling  at  the 
dilemma  into  which  he  had  brought  her. 

Aleyde  and  Gertrude  shared  once  more  the 
same  apartment;  and  the  sympathy  that  had 
formerly  bound  them  to  each  other  was 
strengthened  by  the  bond  of  affliction.  It  was 
impossible    for   them    to    conjecture    whether 
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Oostersteen  would  adhere  to  the  resohition  he 
had  formed  with  regard  to  his  unfortunate  wife, 
of  eventually  forcing  her  into  a  convent,  and 
detain  her  at  the  castle  during  the  time  neces- 
sary for  taking  a  few  preliminary  measures  to 
that  effect,  or  whether  it  was  his  intention  that 
she  should  linger  out  her  days  in  the  solitary 
confinement  of  his  own  towers,  whilst  he,  per- 
haps, formed  another  and  no  less  advantageous 
alliance.  The  assurances  of  Gertrude's  old 
nurse,  but  lately  returned  from  Germany,  where 
she  had  seen  and  spoken  with  her  former  mis- 
tress, had  completely  cleared  away  all  doubts 
from  Aleyde's  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  To  return  to  the  world  under  such 
circumstances  was  difficult;  yet  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  the  alternative  of  embrac- 
ing the  veil.  She  and  Gertrude  had  yet  so 
much  more  of  life  before  them  than  their  per- 
secutor that,  even  were  they  to  remain  in  his 
power  for  a  few  years  more,  they  might  still 
look  forward  with  certitude  to  the  recovery  of 
VOL.  in.  D 
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their  liberty,  fortune,  and  happiness.  This 
view  of  the  case,  which  invohintarily  forced 
itself  upon  her  consideration,  enabled  Aleyde 
to  contemplate  with  resignation  a  prolonged 
existence  in  the  castle.  Gertrude's  delicate 
situation,  moreover,  opened  to  them  a  new 
source  of  interest,  to  render  the  solitude  of 
their  prison  less  irksome. 

Weeks  grew  to  months,  without  bringing  the 
slightest  change  in  their  position.  The  desired 
event  was  drawing  nearer  with  each  day,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  at  the  castle  of 
Oostersteen  to  welcome  life ;  whilst  at  that  of 
Matenesse,  the  dead  and  the  lost  were  mourned 
with  unceasing  sorrow. 

The  heavy  rains  of  November  had  set  in, 
and  the  dulness  of  the  shortening  days  harmo- 
nized with,  and  seemed  to  soothe  Marie's  gloomy 
mood.  Well  pleased  was  she  that  the  thick  veil 
of  intervening  fogs  hid  from  her  sight  the  glad- 
ness of  the  land  without,  and  the  proud  banner 
of  her  child's    unjust    guardian   triumphantly 
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waving  from  the  neighbouring  castles.  No 
stranger's  foot  had  been  heard  within  her  hall 
— no  strange  voice  had  rang  in  her  ear  for 
months ;  the  pedler,  the  minstrel  had  been 
turned  away  from  the  gate  with  unvaried  seve- 
rity; the  begging  friar,  or  wandering  pilgrim, 
had  been,  indeed,  admitted  to  such  hospitality  as 
the  castle  could  afford,  but  not  to  the  presence 
of  its  mistress ;  and  no  recluse  under  her  veil  w^as 
ever  more  completely  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  her  fellow-creatures,  than  Marie  de 
Matenesse.  She  had  gradually  sunk  into  that 
apathy  of  sorrow  from  which  it  is  painful  to  be 
roused,  and  found  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  its  very 
monotony.  To  sit  for  hours  in  the  same  chair, 
near  the  very  casement  where  so  often  she  had 
awaited  the  approach  of  Floris,  or  toyed  with 
her  boy,  listening  to  the  same  ballads  that  had 
awakened  so  many  glorious  visions  in  her  breast, 
— these,  when  not  engaged  in  the  chapel,  where 
most  of  her  hours  were  spent,  were  the  habits  she 
still  found  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  indulging. 
d2 
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The  approach  of  winter,  severely  felt  in  so 
close  a  vicinity  to  the  sea,  had  already  long 
introduced  the  blazing  logs  of  wood  within  the 
large  chimneys ;  and  Marie  loved  to  watch  the 
capricious  bickerings  of  the  flames,  and  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  embers  into  strange 
fantastic  shapes.  One  evening,  as  she  thus  sat, 
so  completely  buried  in  thought  that  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  surrounding  objects,  her 
women  at  the  ever-going  spinning-wheel,  intent 
on  their  silent  occupation,  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, the  party  was  suddenly  roused  by  un- 
wonted sounds,  that  proclaimed  a  strange  horse- 
man at  the  gate.  Attention  was  succeeded  by 
surprise,  when  it  grew  evident  that  he  had  ob- 
tained admittance;  and  surprise  in  its  turn 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  bordering  on  fear,  so 
unusual  was  the  circumstance,  when  they  be- 
came aware  that  he  was  actually  making  his 
way  towards  the  turret-chamber.  They  rivetted 
their  eyes  upon  the  door,  in  breathless  curiosity, 
mingled  with  an  apprehension  natural  in  their 
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lonely  mode  of  life ;  but  a  cry  of  })lcasurc  burst 
from  the  lips  of  all,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
Floris  of  Oostersteen  stood  before  them. 

Marie  gazed  in  speechless  anxiety  upon  his 
altered  mien.  He,  too,  looked  long  at  her 
before  he  spoke.  On  a  sign  from  their  mis- 
tress, the  maidens  withdrew,  when  Floris  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  said,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
plied sadness,  but  not  reproof — 

''  How  unlike  our  last  meeting,  Marie !" 

"  How  unlike,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Marie, 
gently,  but  firmly  withdrawing  her  hand. 
"  This  is,  again,  your  father's  work,  Floris." 

"  Had  I  known  your  misfortune  sooner,  I 
should  have  returned  on  the  instant.  A  mere 
chance  revealed  it  to  me ;  and  see — I  am  here." 

"  To  go  away  again,  Floris, "  said  the  lady, 
firmly — "  at  least,  from  me — we  can  never  meet 
again !" 

"  And  wherefore  ?  You  repulsed  me  in  your 
happiness.  I  have  forgiven  that ;  but  why  drive 
me  from  you  in  your  son'ow  ?" 
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"  Because  it  is  your  father  who  has  made  me 
childless !     You  forget  that,  Floris." 

The  young  knight  remained  silent. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Marie,  her  pale  cheeks 
suffused  with  the  crimson-tide  of  indignation. 
"  Much  can  be  forgotten  in  this  world — most 
things,  by  a  Christian,  forgiven;  but  murder 
and " 

"  Murder !  By  heavens.  Lady  of  Matenesse, 
you  do  my  father  wrong!  But  indeed,"  he 
added,  softening  the  momentary  asperity  of  his 
manner,  "  he  has  much  injured  you." 

"  He  has,  most  cruelly,"  murmured  Marie, 
the  passing  energy  she  had  evinced  fading  alto- 
gether from  her  look  and  manner.  "He  has 
left  me  nothing  to  live  for," 

"  Say  not  so,  lady !"  exclaimed  Floris.  "  Your 
child  may  yet  be  restored  to  you;  for,"  he 
added,  a  slight  blush  tinging  his  embrowned 
visage,  "  he  is  often  unjust — harsh,  perhaps ; 
but  he  does  not  kill.  Believe  me,  your  child 
yet  lives." 
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"  Do  not,  for  the  Virgin's  sake,"  interrupted 
the  young  mother,  "  attempt  to  hold  out  to  me 
a  false  hope!  You  know  not  what  additional 
misery  you  may  inflict." 

"  I  seek  not  to  deceive,  Marie.  It  is  my 
firm,  my  solemn  conviction,  that  your  child  is 
living,  and  well ;  and  has  not,  in  all  probability, 
experienced  the  slightest  discomfort." 

"  Then,  where  can  he  have  concealed  him  ? 
Oh,  Floris !  if  you  speak  not  without  reason — 
if  you  know  aught  about  the  matter,  reveal 
everything  to  me.  It  were  inhuman  to  increase 
the  agony  I  have  so  long  endured." 

**  K  I  had  any  certain  tidings  to  communi- 
cate, think  you  I  could  keep  them  from  you? 
No,  Marie ;  at  this  moment,  I  can  say  nothing 
positive.  That  the  child  is  kept  hidden  by  my 
father,  and  that  he  intends  his  concealment  to 
be  eternal,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  I  have  re- 
turned for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring 
Henry  to  your  arms ;  nor  will  I  again  present 
myself  before  you  until  my  object  be  achieved ; 
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nay,  having  brought  him  to  your  gate,  I  tshall, 
perhaps,  go  back  whence  I  came,  without  churn- 
ing of  you  so  much  as  a  last  farewell !" 

"  No  —  no,  Floris!"  exclaimed  Marie.  "If 
it  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  recover  at  once 
all  I  love  on  earth, — oh,  let  us  never  again  be 
severed !" 

A  glow  of  ineffable    dclio;ht  crimsoned  the 
countenance   of  the  knight ;   and  those  hearts 
which  separation  had  tried,  as  the  touchstone 
tries  gold,  proved  the  true  ore  of  their  affec- 
tion in  the  happy  hour  of  meeting.     Marie  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  sincere  devotion  and  noble 
disposition  of  her  lover.     She  felt  a  necessity 
in  her  weakness   to  cling  to  his  strength  for 
support,  as  the  tendril  to  the  oak.    Floris  found 
it  now  an  easier  task  than  he  had  anticipated 
to  induce  her  to  share  his  hopes,  and  consent 
to   his  plans;    and  before  he  rode  away  from 
the  castle,  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that 
the  moment  he  made  any  discovery,  he  should 
dispatch   his   confidential  squire  to  the  castle 
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of  Matenesse;  and  that  Marie  should,  in  the 
meantime,  prepare  everytliing  for  an  imme- 
diate departure  for  the  court  of  the  Duchess, 
where  they  could  presume  themselves  secure 
from  Wonter's  pursuit.  Their  journey  thither, 
it  was  understood,  must  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  flight;  for  Floris  could  evade,  but  not 
oppose  his  father's  will.  Thus,  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an 
intervention  arising  from  that  person's  well- 
known  vigilance. 

During  the  days  that  elapsed  before  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  messenger,  Marie  was 
an  altered  woman.  The  listlessness  of  despair 
was  succeeded  by  the  nervous  thrill  of  eager 
expectation.  Every  horse  galloping  across  the 
plain  caused  her  to  rush  to  the  battlements; 
every  horn  in  the  distance  brought  the  blood 
in  wcUing  tides  to  her  heart.  Might  not  an 
evil  chance  delay  the  emissary  on  the  road,  or 
prevent  him  from  ever  reaching  the  place  of 
his  destination?  In  those  days  of  violence, 
D  3 
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no  occurrence  could  ];c  more  ordinary.  Might 
not  Fioris  himself  fall  a  victim  to  his  generous 
purpose?  But  even  this  time  of  trial  passed 
by;  and  the  glad  tidings  reached  her,  at  the 
close  of  November,  that  Fioris,  after  many 
fruitless  researches,  had  succeeded  in  tracing 
little  Henry  of  Matenesse  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Alexis.  Feeling  convinced  that  it  was 
Lord  Wonter  who  had  placed  him  there,  he 
had  formed  the  determination  of  claiming  the 
child  boldly  in  his  father's  name,  at  whose 
bidding  only,  he  felt  assured,  he  would  be 
given  up.  The  messenger  further  stated  that, 
should  his  master  succeed  in  possessing  himself 
of  the  young  Lord  Henry,  he  might  be  ex- 
pected each  day  at  the  castle.  Later  than 
St.  Elizabeth's  Eve  he  certainly  would  not  be, 
and  he  hoped  to  find  the  Lady  of  Matenesse 
prepared  for  an  instant  departure. 

Now,  indeed,  gladness  alone  filled  a  bosom 
long  inured  to  sorrow;  and  Marie  gave  herself 
up  again  to  the  impatience  and  ardour  natural  to 
youth,  and  so  long  controlled.    Minutes  seemed 
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hours,  and  hours  eternity,  until  the  sun  rose  that 
was  to  set  on  her  reunion  with  all  she  held  dear 
on  earth. 

She  wondered,  as  she  unclosed  her  eyes  with 
the  dawn  to  watch  that  happy  day's  progress 
to  its  close,  that  its  aspect  did  not  correspond 
with  the  tumultuous  gladness  of  her  bosom. 
But  nature  often  smiles  on  our  sorrows,  and 
weeps  when  our  joys  are  full. 

The  weather,  for  some  time  past,  had  been 
unusually  stormy.  Ships  had  suffered  much 
at  sea,  and  the  coasts  had  been  lined  with 
wrecks.  Travellers  by  land  had  been  subjected 
to  great  inconvenience,  by  the  partial  floods 
which  they  frequently  encountered  in  a  coun- 
try so  inundated  as  North  Friesland  and  Zea- 
land ;  but  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  had 
been  lost  on  Marie,  who  had  seen  in  it  but  a 
spirit  congenial  with  her  own  sorrow ;  and  she 
did  not  remember  to  have  beheld,  for  many 
a  day,  the  face  of  nature  so  gloomy  and  frown- 
ing, as  when  she  opened  her  casement  at  dawn 
of  St.  Elizabeth's  Eve. 
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The  incessant  north  ^vinds  had  crippled  the 
finest  trees,  unroofed  cottages,  broken  down 
fences,  and,  by  causing  many  fires  in  the  vil- 
lages, had  given  the  whole  line  of  coast  a  sadder 
appearance  than  ordinary,  even  at  that  time  of 
the  year. 

"  Again  a  bad  day  for  the  traveller  by  land 
and  by  water,"  sighed  Marie,  as  she  gazed  to- 
wards the  sullen  Zuydersee,  whose  dark  waves 
were  ever  and  anon  crested  with  a  wreath  of 
snow,  and  on  the  lofty  trees  around  the  castle 
bowing  to  the  blast.  She  listened  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart  to  the  wailing  of  the  wind  through 
the  tall  chimneys,  the  harsh  and  incessant  grat- 
ings of  the  iron  vane,  and  the  heavy  flap  of  the 
mourning  banner,  that  still  floated  from  the  tower 
for  the  loss  of  its  last  lord. 

"  The  gloom  of  the  heavens,"  thought  she, 
"  pervades  all  things  in  nature,  even  unto  my 
own  heart,  that  ought  to  overflow  with  joy. 
Does  this  portend  some  catastrophe  to  me  and 
mine  ?  Well,  be  it  so ;  and  let  my  life,  troubled 
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ill  its  beginning  like  this  gusty  morning,  resemble 
it  in  its  progress  and  close  :  be  the  omen  for  good 
or  for  bad,  I  accept  it." 

The  wind  rising  in  tornado  on  the  plain, 
driving  the  dust  in  clouds  before  it,  and  howl- 
ing along  the  battlements,  forced  Marie  to  re- 
treat within  her  chamber,  and  seemed  a  melan- 
choly answer  to  the  mental  interrogation  her 
superstition  had  put  to  nature.  Nor  did  matters 
mend  as  the  day  advanced :  the  fitful  gusts 
of  wind  increased  in  violence  with  every  fresh 
blast;  the  spray  of  the  sea  was  driven  far 
inland;  everything  creaked  and  shook  in  the 
storm ;  and  the  few  sails  boldly  hoisted  on  the 
waves,  were,  in  an  instant,  rent  into  shreds. 

So  fearful  a  tempest  existed  not  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  fisherman.  The  distant 
roar  of  the  angry  ocean  sounded  like  approach- 
ing thunder,  and  seemed  echoed  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  trembling  cattle  bel- 
lowed in  the  stalls,  and  the  birds  flew  in  rapid, 
capricious  gyrations  through  the  air,  with  cries 
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of  disquietude,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
steeples  and  turrets.  Not  a  soul  ventured  forth 
who  had  iio  absolute  need.  In  hall  and  bower 
— in  the  fisherman's  hut,  and  in  the  burgher's 
comfortable  tenement, — all  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  storm  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

At  Enchuysen,  traditions  of  former  suffer- 
ings caused  the  boldest  to  quail.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Medenblick,  familiar  by  habit  with 
the  danger  of  their  position,  were  now  fear- 
fully alive  to  it.  Dort,  too,  and  especially  the 
many  islands  that  crowded  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
exhibited  the  wildest  terror  among  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  rage  of  the  ocean ;  and  at  Haar- 
lem, the  Spaar  careered  madly  along,  like  a 
frightened  courser,  tearing  away  in  its  passage 
whatever  opposed  it.  The  day  closed  in  ear- 
lier than  usual;  and  the  people  became  more 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  tempest,  whose  horror 
was  increased  by  the  growing  darkness,  and 
which,  unparalleled  as  it  was  in  violence,  still 
seemed  to  gather  fury  with  every  instant. 
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Marie  yet  stood  by  the  open  casement,  for 
all  its  defences  had  been  wrenched  from  their 
sockets.  She  listened  with  indescribable  feelings 
of  desire,  and  yet  of  fear,  for  the  sounds  that 
should  announce  the  arrival  of  Floris  and  her 
little  Henry,  and  she  offered  up  many  a  mental 
prayer  that  her  lover  might  not  have  attempted 
to  brave  such  a  hazard.  She  had  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  for  many 
hours,  regardless  of  its  severity,  lost  in  the  all- 
devouring  anxiety  that  filled  her  bosom.  The 
feeble  light  that  glimmered  in  the  lanterns 
placed  in  various  recesses  of  the  wall — for  no 
torch  or  taper  could  stand  the  night  even  in  the 
most  sheltered  spot — now  revealed,  and  now 
left  in  darkness,  her  slight  form,  as  she  thus 
stood  a  prey  to  conflicting  emotions,  whose 
violence,  contrasting  with  the  delicacy  of  her 
frame,  imparted  a  superhuman  expression  to  her 
pale  countenance. 

Obeying  a  girlish  impulse,  which  her  years 
were  still  few  enough  to  justify,  Marie  de  Ma- 
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tenessc,  in  honour  of  the  day  which  she  anti- 
cipated would  prove  the  most  eventful  of  her 
life,  had  donned  her  bridal  attire,  that  had  not 
seen  the  light  since  the  morning  of  her  espousal. 
It  consisted  of  a  pale  sea-green  silk,  adhering,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  closely  to 
the  form,  so  as  to  reveal  its  every  curve  from 
the  throat  to  the  waist ;  but,  gaining  breadth  as 
it  descended  to  the  floor,  it  fell  in  graceful  folds, 
and  lay  in  easy  undulations  about  her  feet — a 
style  of  costume  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the 
few  blessed  with  the  excellency  of  perfect  grace 
of  outline,  and  of  these  few,  Marie,  although 
somewhat  beneath  the  middle  size,  was  an  ex- 
quisite type.  Her  long  air,  divested  of  the 
graceless  pointed  cap  of  that  epoch,  escaping  all 
control,  floated  wildly  in  the  night  wind,  which 
now  blew  with  such  a  strength  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  retain  her  position  near  the 
casement. 

"  Sancta  Maria !  what  a  night,"   exclaimed 
one  of  the   frightened   maidens,  clasping  her 
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hands  with  Icar, — ^"  but,  hark,  is  not  that  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  clattering  across  the 
drawbridge  ?" 

"  It  is — it  is !"  said  Marie  ;  then  murmured  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  thanks  be  to  St.  Elizabeth,  they 
are  safe  at  last."  She  pressed  her  hands  against 
her  heart,  as  if  endeavouring  to  still  its  beatings. 
"  But  no,  it  is  not  Floris.  Sweet  Virgin,  have 
pity  on  me !"  she  exclaimed,  in  sudden  alarm, 
as  the  door  opened  and  the  intruder  entered  the 
room,  for,  though  his  visor  was  down,  she  had 
recognised  her  tormentor,  the  old  Lord  of 
Oostersteen. 

Loud  as  was  the  howling  of  the  tempest 
without,  the  fierce  tones  of  his  voice  domineered 
over  the  blast,  as,  raising  his  helmet,  he  shewed 
to  the  trembling  Marie  a  countenance  darkened 
by  an  expression  of  furious  passion  which  it  had 
never  before  assumed  in  her  presence. 

"You  are  a  bold  schemer.  Lady  of  Mate- 
nesse,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  have  dared  to  mis- 
lead a  son  from  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  steal  a  ward  from  his  guardian. 
You  look  confused — frightened  ;  you  shake  now 
like  the  aspen  leaf,  and  yet  you  are  daring 
enough  in  venturing  to  cross  me.  You  answer 
me  not,  madam,  but  you  are  discovered,  and, 
what  is  better,  defeated !" 

Marie  remained  mute  and  still,  like  a  carved 
effigy  of  despair — as  completely  without  the 
power  of  giving  her  feelings  vent  in  tears,  or 
words,  or  even  signs.  One  of  her  women,  the 
youngest  yet  the  boldest,  came  forward  in  her 
stead, 

"  And  is  this  the  time  for  a  brave  knight  to 
come  and  terrify  a  helpless  lady,  when  the 
meanest  hind  keeps  within  the  shelter  of  his 
hut,  and  the  very  beasts  creep  to  cover  ?  But, 
well  is  it  said  of  you,  bad  Lord  Wonter,  that 
you  neither  fear  God  nor  man,  and  never  spare 
woman." 

"  Silence,  maiden !"  shouted  Oostersteen  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  that  caused  the  women  to 
huddle  together  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
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narrow  chamber,  like  a  timid  herd  of  deer. 
"  Your  speech  smacks  of  a  boldness  that  courts 
chastisement.  Marie  de  Matenesse,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  abrupt  stem  tone  and 
manner  which  he  could  on  occasion  assume  and 
maintain,  "  most  solemnly  do  I  assure  you — 
mark  well  my  words — never  shall  Floris  be  your 
husband — never  shall  your  child  be  restored  to 
you — never,  do  you  hear  me  ?  and  no  later  than 
to-morrow  will  I  claim  this  castle  in  my  ward's 
name  or  my  own,^^ 

Marie  lifted  her  hands  to  Heaven  in  silent 
agony. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  old  man,  with  savage 
triumph,  "  to-morrow  you  may  wander  whither- 
soever you  please ;  your  late  husband  fixed  you 
no  dower — indeed,  he  had  not  left  himself  the 
power  to  do  so — but  as  it  is " 

"  I  will  go  when  and  where  you  please,— I 
will  do  anything, — only,for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me. 
Lord  Wonter,  are  they  safe  fi:om  this  dreadful 
storm  ?"  exclaimed  Marie,  in  accents  that  might 
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have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  but  Lord  Wonters 
was  proof  against  them. 

"  If  my  messenger  reach  the  convent  of  St. 
Alexis  in  time,  your  son  will  remain  safe  within 
its  walls."  These  words  were  spoken  with  a 
strange  emphasis  and  smile,  for  which  Marie 
was  at  a  loss  to  account.  He  then  added  with 
renewed  energy,  "  I  have  not  power  over  the 
storm,  nor  the  sea,  the  mighty  overwhelming 
waves,  nor  the  wind." 

Marie  and  her  women  began  to  suspect  that 
some  strange  influence  had  disordered  the  in- 
tellects of  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen  ;  a  suspicion 
which  the  extreme  excitement  of  his  manner, 
usually  so  calm,  tended  to  confirm. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  appeared  to  reflect  deeply,  "  prepare 
to  deliver  up  to  me  this  castle  on  the  morrow, 
and  should  they  even  reach  it  to  night,  that  will 
avail  you  nothing." 

"  If  I  were  you,  lady" — said  the  damsel  who 
had  already  braved  Lord  Wonter. 

"  You  would  curse  and  rail  at  me  like  a  spite- 
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ful  toad  as  you  are,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  "  but 
little  do  I  care  for  women's  curses." 

"May  those  of  widows  and  orphans  never 
rest  upon  you,"  said  Marie,  meekly.  "  /  will 
not  curse  you,  but  pray  that  your  heart  may  be 
softened." 

"  Should  they  even  come,  I  doubt  if  you 
would  think  of  flight  this  night,"  was  the  only 
answer  her  words  elicited.  "  Now,  lady,  I 
commend  you  to  St.  Elizabeth,  whose  fete  has 
already  begun  so  cheerily,"  and  turning  abruptly 
he  left  the  apartment. 

Beyond  the  drawbridge  he  found  his  faithful 
ally  and  attendant,  awaiting  his  return  with  ill- 
suppressed  impatience. 

"  Let  us  away  with  all  speed,  my  lord,"  said 
the  man  eagerly,  the  moment  his  master  came 
within  hail :  "  the  very  furies  of  hell  are  loose 
to  night, — we  shall  be  happy  if  we  reach  the 
castle  without  accident — such  weather,  too,  for 
paying  visits  to  dames,"  he  muttered,  as  he 
helped  his  lord  to  mount. 

"  If  you  were  not  all  a  pack  of  cowards,  I 
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need  not  have  done  so,  but  I  knew  I  could  trust 
none  of  you  to  watch  the  castle,  or  prevent  mis- 
chief; therefore,  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
frighten  her  out  of  her  wits ;  for  should  that 
knave  of  a  son  of  mine  succeed  in  bringing 
back  her  brat  to  night,  she  will  never  dare  take 
a  bold  measure,  intimidated  as  she  is,  and  if  she 
but  procrastinate  till  morning " 

A  tremendous  explosion  at  this  moment 
caused  Wonter  to  pause.  Something  came 
crashing  through  the  air,  and  fell  within  but 
a  few  feet  of  the  barbacan  near  which  he  stood. 
His  high  mettled  steed  started,  reared,  and 
then  stood  stock  still,  shivering  through  all  his 
limbs,  with  his  jet  black  coat  covered  with  foam. 
The  mourning  banner,  and  part  of  the  tall  tower 
above  which  it  had  floated,  lay  in  the  dust. 

"  Prostrate  is  the  house  of  Matenesse,"  said 
Oostersteen,  coldly,  looking  on  the  crumbling 
heap — "  that  of  Oostersteen  must  rise  upon  its 
ruin.  But  now  let  us  ride  for  it,  for  black  as 
the  night  is,  it  will  grow  blacker  ere  morning." 
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When  they  reached  Terwick,  Wonter  ordered 
his  man  to  accompany  him  to  his  apartment ; 
and,  seating  himself  within  a  recess  of  stone 
that  had  formerly  contained  an  altar,  but  now 
canopied  his  bed,  he  addressed  him  in  tones 
of  placid  content,  singularly  contrasting  with 
the  severity  he  had  so  recently  displayed. 

"  So  you  are  sure,  Jost,  the  man  you  dis- 
patched to  the  convent  will  have  arrived  in 
time  ?" 

"  He  77iust,'^  answered  Jost,  with  a  savage 
smile. 

"  Well !  so  far,  so  good ;  and  did  he  perfectly 
understand  his  errand  ? — for  1  would  not  that 
my  son  were  delayed  at  the  convent  this  night." 

"  I  ordered  him  as  you  directed.  He  was 
to  tell  the  young  knight  to  return  in  all  haste, 
that  you  were  dying  of  a  fall  from  your  horse 
and  wished  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  ;  and 
to  tell  the  monks  they  were  on  no  pretence 
whatever  to  let  the  little  lord  go  ?" 

"  That's  right.     And  now,  Jost,  what  do  you 
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look  into  my  face  so  like  a  fool  for  ?  By 
the  blood  of  the  Lord,  you  stare  like  a  mad- 
man !" 

"  It  is,  my  lord,  because  I  used  to  fancy  I 
knew  you,  and  could  guess  your  reasons  for 
every  action,  however  trifling ;  but  ever  since 
last  autumn,  a  yea.Y  and  more,  I  am  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  a  blind  puppy." 

"Well,  Jost,  for  all  that,  I  know  you  are 
a  keen,  clever  dog,  and  I  care  not  if  I  waste 
some  breath  in  shewing  you  how  what  you  and 
others  may  often  have  deemed  folly,  was  the 
height  of  wisdom." 

"  Had  I  not  better,  my  lord,  look  to  the  men 
in  the  guard  room  ?  They  may  get  dead  drunk 
to  chase  away  fear,  and  in  case  of  need  we'd 
find  them  as  helpless  as  a  barrel  of  oysters." 

"No,  Jost;  leave  the  men — we  shall  not 
want  them  this  night,  nor  will  they  find  it  easy 
to  procure  so  much  liquor  as  that  comes  to. 
But  say,  did  you  not  wonder  at  my  selling  the 
rich  lands  near  Dort  to  a  pack  of  boors,  who 
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could  not  even  give  me  their  full  value  ?  Now 
listen,  and  wonder  still  more  at  my  foresight 
and  prudence.  Do  you  remember  the  day 
when  first  the  thought  struck  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  my  lord ;  and  even  the  most 
trifling  circumstances  connected  with  that  most 
extraordinary  decision." 

"  Very  well ;  looking  mechanically  into  the 
ditch,  as  I  was  treading  the  path  along  it,  my 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  light  striking  now  and 
then  some  glittering  object  within  it.  My 
attention  became  roused;  but  great  was  my 
surprise  when,  on  closer  inspection,  I  discovered 
this  object  to  be  a  sea  fish — a  herring.  At  first 
I  doubted  the  testimony  of  my  own  eyes — then, 
wondering  how  it  could  exist  out  of  its  native 
element,  I  was  induced  to  taste  the  water — it 
was  brackish.  This  was  passing  strange.  I 
began  to  suspect  something  was  wrong,  without 
clearly  understanding  what.  I  next  fancied  the 
earth  was  softer — more  yielding  to  the  tread 
than  usual ;  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the  cause, 

VOL.  IIL  E 
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which  I  began  vaguely  to  guess,  I  put  my  ear 
to  the  ground,  when  I  plainly,  distinctly,  heard 
a  hoarse,  low,  continued  sound,  that  seemed 
to  proceed  from  hidden  waters.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  account  for  all  this  in 
my  o\vn  mind ;  but,  on  casting  my  eye  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  dikes  were 
being  slowly  undermined  by  the  waters,  which 
had  found  some  secret  passage  through  their 
foundations,  and  were  stealing  gradually  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  making  it  soft  and 
spongy.  Time,  or  a  sudden  convulsion  of  na- 
ture— a  tempest  like  this  night's,  for  instance — 
must  inevitably  enlarge  the  passages,  and  the 
land  be  overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  flood.  Do 
you  now  understand  me,  Jost  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  perfectly !"  said  the  man,  lifting 
up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven.  "  That  is 
why  you  would  send  after  Lord  Floris  in  such 
haste." 

"  Yes ;  the  weather  has  been  so  rough  of 
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late  that  such  a  catastrophe  may  be  daily  ex- 
pected in  that  quarter,  and  I  am  mistaken  if 
convent  or  castle  will  be  able  to  stand  it." 
Oostersteen's  visage  expanded  into  his  peculiar 
smile  as  he  spoke ;  and  its  expression,  even 
more  than  his  words,  caused  the  whole  truth  to 
flash  on  his  companion's  mind. 

"  That's  why,"  said  he,  after  a  slight  pause, — 
"well,  my  lord  beats  King  Solomon,  whose 
wisdom  we  hear  so  much  about,  quite  hollow — 
thafs  why,  then,  Lady  Aleyde  is  at  Oostersteen, 
and  Uttle  Lord  Henry  at  St.  Alexis !" 

"  I  am  not  the  master  of  the  flood,  Jost,  nor 
of  the  tempest.    None  can  say  /  harmed  them." 

"  Just  so  1"  said  Jost,  with  a  cunning  leer. 
"  But,  holy  St.  Joseph,  what  is  that  ?  It  sounds 
like  thunder,  yet  it  is  not ;  ah  I  my  gracious 
lord,  it  is  like  the  night  of  judgment.  Sancta 
Maria,  ora  pro  nobis  /" 

"  But  observe,  Jost,"  continued  Wonter,  un- 
moved by  his  attendant's  terror — "  observe  how 
success  attends  all  my  steps.  If  I  can  but 
£  2 
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drive  that  pale-faced  chit  into  a  convent  with 
whom  Floris  is  so  madly  infatuated,  I  may  then 
push  him  forward  in  the  world.  He  is  hand- 
some— very — at  least  all  women  think  so ;  he 
is  foolhardy,  too — nothing  they  like  so  well. 
There  is  our  gracious  lady  of  Holland,  fair 
Jacqueline  of  Bavaria,  all  disconsolate  for  lack 
of  a  mate.  The  English  Gloucester  will  hear 
no  more  of  her  than  she  would  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant.  Thus  is  she  neither  wife  nor 
widow.  This  cannot  last;  and,  with  a  little 
management,  Floris  might  presume " 

"  To  become  a  sovereign  ?"  said  Jost,  for- 
getting the  storm  for  a  moment,  in  his  amaze- 
ment at  the  boldness  of  the  thought. 

"  No,  not  a  sovereign ;  but  I  would  for  a 
time  make  loans  to  the  countess — ^in  short,  get 
all  her  affairs  in  my  hands — eh,  eh,  eh !  Her 
jewels  alone,  if  one  could  but  get  at  them " 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  at  this  moment 
rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  frightened  Jost 
could  neither  give  further  attention  to  what 
his   master    had   to    communicate,    nor    even 
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remain  in  the  large,  gloomy  apartment  in 
which  the  spirit  of  the  storm  seemed  revelling ; 
and  when  Oostersteen  came  to  this  plain  expo- 
sition of  his  designs  for  the  future,  he  suddenly 
raised  his  eyes  and  found  himself  alone. 

At  this  crisis  of  the  storm  the  Lady  Aleyde 
was  wringing  her  hands  in  despair ;  for  Gertrude 
had  hovered  between  life  and  death  for  the 
space  of  many  hours,  and  yet  no  succour  what- 
ever could  be  procured.  Had  the  men  been 
even  willing  to  brave  the  tempest,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  they  could  have  procured  as- 
sistance from  the  distracted  village  matrons; 
but  nothing,  they  swore,  should  tempt  them  to 
sally  forth,  and  Aleyde  had  nothing  wherewith 
to  try  the  steadfastness  of  their  resolution. 
Gertrude  bore  her  sufferings  with  an  energy 
natural  to  her  disposition;  but  the  long  sup- 
pressed bitterness  of  her  feelings  welled  over  in 
those  hours  of  agony,  and  the  curses  Marie  de 
Matenesse  had  spared  Oostersteen  were  heaped 
upon  his  head  by  his  own  deserted  child. 

The  alarm  bells  ringing  from  all  the  villages 
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around  were  occasionally  distinguished  from, 
and  then  mingled  with,  the  howlings  of  the 
tempest.  The  roaring  of  the  infuriated  ele- 
ments sounded  like  the  trumpet  of  destruction, 
announcing  to  man  the  end  of  all  things ;  and 
the  lofty  tower,  at  whose  very  pinnacle  Aleyde 
and  Gertrude  had  been  deposited — their  apart- 
ment consisting  of  a  single  room,  only  acces- 
sible by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  the  men 
were  careful  to  remove  after  their  periodical 
visits — shook  to  its  very  foundation. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lulls  of  the  storm  that 
a  feeble  cry,  mingling  with  the  wail  of  the 
wind,  announced  that  one  more  being  had 
been  ushered  into  life  and  to  pain.  For  one 
moment  Aleyde  felt  a  sensation  of  joy ;  but 
when  she  looked  at  the  ghastly  state  of  the 
mother — bethought  herself  of  her  helpless  posi- 
tion, and  her  own  inability  to  afford  assistance — 
the  certitude  that  the  poor  infant  would  be  an 
orphan  ere  the  day  had  dawned,  and  probably 
perish  for  want  of  sustenance,  made  her  shudder ; 
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she  leant  over  the  sufferer  in  the  vain  hope  of 
yielding  her  the  comfort  she  did  not  feel. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Gertrude ;  your  boy 
is  safe  and  well.  This  fearful  hurricane  can- 
not last;  to-morrow  we  can  procure  help,  and, 
surely,  when  your  father  sees  your  child  he 
will  be  moved  to  pity." 

"  He  !  ever !"  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "  We 
shall  both  perish  in  this  night  of  anguish !  Do 
not  be  deceived,  Aleyde,  I  am  going;  and 
before  you  can  provide  assistance  the  innocent 
spirit  of  my  child  will  have  joined  mine.  And 
is  this  what  he  or  I  had  a  right  to  expect?  I! 
whose  father  is  the  richest  in  the  land,  and  who 
yet  should  have  perished  with  hunger,  but  for 
the  compassion  of  a  menial,  and  am  now  dying 
for  lack  of  succour !  Where  is  the  velvet  bed 
in  which  every  female  of  my  line  has  given 
birth  to  her  first-born  ?  Where  the  rejoicing 
vassals  to  welcome  their  young  heir  to  life? 
Where  is  my  mother — where  my  husband,  who 
should  have  stood  by  me  in  my  hour  of  trial  ? 
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far  from  me  !  I  am  robbed  of  my  affections — 
despoiled  of  my  inheritance — and  who  is  the 
despoiler  ?  my  own  father !" 

"  Gertrude,  do  not  excite  yourself  so  fear- 
fully," said  Aleyde — "  your  looks  arc  so  wild, 
they  terrify  me." 

"  Let  me  speak  whilst  I  may — I  am  dying, 
Aleyde  !  dying  through  him.  His  cruelty  has 
killed  me !  But  you  will  see  him  again— tell 
him — mind  well,  you  must  tell  him  my  very 
words — let  him  hear  that  his  daughter  cursed 
him  with  her  last  breath  !" 

"  Oh !  do  not  die  with  such  words  on  your 
lips,"  said  Aleyde,  clasping  her  hands  in  sup- 
plication. "  A  daughter  cursing  her  father ! 
It  is  too  horrible  I" 

But  the  fever  of  her  veins  had  communi- 
cated to  Gertrude's  brain.  Her  cheeks  were 
glowing ;  and  her  eyes  were  lighted  up  with  an 
unnatural  lustre. 

"  I  will  curse  him !  and  the  evil  spirits  that 
are    abroad  to-night   shall   record   that   curse. 
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lie  has  lived  but  for  gold — for  gold  he  has 
killed  me — may  that  gold,  from  this  hour  forth, 
never  be  his  to  enjoy — never — never  !  May  he 
live  to  the  extremity  of  life — a  lord  no  more — 
rich  no  more — but  that  thing  he  himself  most 
despises  and  abhors,  a  beggar.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?"  she  screamed,  wildly,  "  a  beggar !  a  beg- 
gar !"  and  fell  back  exhausted — a  corpse  ! 

"  Saints  forgive  her,"  murmured  Aleyde, 
"  and  there  is  not  even  a  priest  at  hand.  Oh  ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

The  flickering  light  of  a  lamp,  protected 
from  the  eddying  blasts  b}^  the  deep  recess 
within  which  it  burned,  cast  ever  and  anon 
what  appeared  a  bright  effulgence  compared 
with  the  darkness  it  revealed.  The  wind 
tossed  about  the  dishevelled  hair  of  her  who 
had  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  all  pain,  and 
agitated  her  drapery  in  a  manner  that  startled 
Aleyde,  and  made  the  appearance  of  death  still 
more  awful. 

Now  the  storm  burst  again  as  if  it  would 
E  3 
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sweep  from  the  earth  everything  living  and 
breathing  that  crawled  upon  its  surface.  The 
crashing  of  parts  of  the  building,  as  they  were 
rent  and  driven  down  one  after  the  other, 
crumbling  to  the  ground,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
mighty  element,  which,  forced  from  its  bed, 
came  thundering  on  like  the  Angel  of  Desola- 
tion, mingled  together  in  horrible  confusion. 
But  more  dreadful  to  the  ears  of  Aleyde  than 
the  wind  and  the  ocean,  was  the  plaintive  wail 
of  the  helpless  infant  that  lay  on  its  mother's 
cold  bosom,  and  she  had  no  means — not  one — 
of  yielding  to  the  cry  of  despairing  nature  that 
assistance  which  her  woman's  heart  bled  to 
afford.  She  cried— -she  shouted  through  the 
windows — in  vain.  Could  any  human  sounds 
have  been  heard  that  night,  there  were  none  by 
to  hear.  The  gates  were  thrown  open — the 
drawbridge  down — the  stables  deserted — every 
man  had  fled — the  very  dogs  had  broken  loose 
and  sought  safety  elsewhere.  She  looked  down 
the  trap  door,  leading  from  her  chamber — the 
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men  might  have  forgotten  the  ladder,  and  have 
left  it  in  an  erect  position — but  no,  it  had  been 
withdrawn ;  and  the  space  from  her  floor  to  the 
guard  room  beneath  was  a  fearful  chasm.  Thus 
alone — unsupported  by  human  sympathy,  the 
bond  of  mutual  suffering  that  robs  even  death 
of  its  worst  terrors,  Aleyde  prepared  to  die ;  or, 
what  is  more  awful  still,  to  wait  for  death — to 
watch  its  coming  inch  by  inch — nearer  and 
nearer ;  she  crossed  her  arms  on  her  bosom  and 
wept,  not  that  she  was  to  perish,  but  that  she 
was  alone. 

But  though  unseen  by  the  wretched  inmate 
of  Oostersteen  castle,  thousands  were,  at  that 
moment,  sharing  her  terrors  and  encountering 
the  same  doom.  The  messenger  sent  in  such 
haste  by  Wonter  to  the  convent  of  St.  Alexis, 
had  but  arrived  in  time  to  threaten  the  poor 
monks  with  the  consequences  of  the  error  they 
had  committed,  in  delivering  over  their  young 
charge  to  the  son  of  his  guardian ;  but  as  the 
day    advanced   their   fears  of  man   gave   way 
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bcf(jrc  that  of  the  contcndmg,  infuriated  ele- 
ments. The  messenger  who  had  started  off 
again  in  pursuit  of  Floris,  turned  in  dismay, 
and  followed  the  terrified  monks  from  chapel 
to  refectory,  and  from  thence  back  to  chapel,  as 
disconsolate  and  helpless  as  themselves. 

In  fact,  a  more  distracted  community  had 
never  been :  they  clung  to  each  other's  robes, 
forming  thus  a  long  chain,  and  whithersoever  the 
Abbot  moved,  all  followed  like  a  drove  of 
cattle,  using  neither  thought  nor  discrimination 
of  their  own.  Their  ashy  faces  and  quivering 
limbs — their  muttered  aves  and  credos,  that 
escaped  the  lips  rather  than  the  heart,  over- 
whelmed as  it  was  by  blind  terror — would  have 
made  them  fit  objects  of  contempt  but  for  the 
awful  scene  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 

"It  is  the  eve  of  St.  EUzabeth,"  muttered 
the  aged  sacristan  querulously ;  "  I  ever  said 
some  disaster  would  happen  on  her  day.  Her 
altar  has  been  sadly  despoiled  and  neglected. 
I  knew  the  extracting  of  her  precious  stones 
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and  the  replacing  them  with  false  ones  would 
bode  us  no  good;  and  her  picture  has  been 
allowed  to  rot  in  the  dust — she  has  long  been 
without  an  eye,  and,  of  late,  the  rats  have  eaten 
part  of  her  nose,  but  the  holy  father  would 
never  have  her  retouched,  and  now  is  this  evil 
come  upon  us,  and  no  wonder !" 

"  Oh,  God,  inspire  us  !"  nmrmm-ed  the  Abbot 
in  accents  of  despair ;  "  where  shall  we  fly  from 
the  sound  of  thy  wrath.  Let  us  again  to  the 
chapel,  my  children,  and  mingle  our  feeble 
voices  with  that  of  the  Lord — but  hark !  I  hear 
a  trampling  as  of  men's  feet  and  horse's  hoofs 
hurrying  by,  and  human  cries,  which  the  fearful 
hurricane  cannot  silence.  See,  some  of  you,  if 
they  need  what  little  help  we  can  afford." 

Not  a  monk  stirred ;  and  the  Abbot  would 
have  repeated  his  command  in  vain,  had  not 
one  of  the  novices  exclaimed ; — 

"  They  are  flying — perhaps  some  fresh  dan^ 
ger  is  upon  us — let's  hear  the  tidings."  And 
he  rushed  from  the  long  gallery  up  which  they 
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were  proceeding  to  chapel,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  superior. 

The  words  and  example  of  the  youth  wrought 
like  magic.  The  long  train  of  monks  hurried 
on  his  footsteps,  and  for  a  moment  the  Abbot 
stood  alone ;  but  the  next  instant  he  was  again 
surrounded  by  his  scared  brethren. 

"  The  sea — the  sea  is  upon  us !"  they  ex- 
claimed— "  the  dikes  are  broken  down,  and 
the  waves  are  advancing  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind!  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  all 
scouring  the  fields,  let  us  also  seek  safety  in 
flight." 

The  confusion  was,  however,  so  great,  and 
the  design  so  sudden,  that  but  few  succeeded 
in  putting  it  into  execution ;  nor  could  mortal 
swiftness  avail  in  the  fearful  race.  The  sound 
of  rushing  waters  soon  drowned  the  cries  of 
man  and  beast.  The  certitude  of  their  fate 
excited  many  to  madness — some  called  aloud 
for  wine  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  others  betook 
themselves  to  the  chapel  and  clung  by  its  altars. 
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Some  wept  and  moaned  like  children — some 
hurried  to  the  stables  to  betake  themselves  to 
flight.  Alas !  before  the  mule  was  saddled,  the 
wine  tasted,  or  the  prayer  half  muttered,  the 
ruthless  element  had  enshrouded  one  and  all  in 
its  arms  of  might,  and  hurried  on  its  mission  of 
destruction. 

Jan  Kluyn,  the  comfortable  farmer  to  whom 
Oostersteen  had  been  so  anxious  to  sell  a  por- 
tion of  his  lands,  when,  at  last,  much  to  his 
wife's  regret,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  into  the  bargain  by  that  wily  per- 
sonage, had  settled  in  a  thriving,  lovely  village 
farther  inland,  and  on  a  position  of  some  emi- 
nence near  Gertruydenberg.  Whilst,  there- 
fore, the  waves  were  tumultuously  breaking 
over  the  grey  walls  and  Gothic  gables  of  the 
cloister,  and  were  dashing  up  against  the  tower 
of  Oostersteen  castle,  wherein  Lady  Aleyde 
watched — which  from  its  considerable  height 
and  strength  stood  isolated  in  the  world  of 
waters,  like  a  lonely  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of 
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the  roaring  sea — the  unconscious  inhabitants 
scarcely  deemed  the  mighty  foe  so  near. 

"  Go,  boys, — secure  the  shutters  and  the  outer 
gates  well ;  and  you,  my  girls,  to  your  beads !"' 
said  old  Jan,  in  a  voice  he  meant  to  render 
cheerful  and  encouraging,  but  which  died  away 
in  quivering — half-audible  accents. 

"  We  cannot,  father — the  shutters  and  gates  fly 
from  the  hand  in  fragments  ;  and  as  to  seeking 
others,  no  man  can  stand  against  the  wind  this 
night." 

"  Chastise  those  howling  dogs  !"  shouted  the 
father — "  what  are  they  making  such  an  infernal 
whining  about  ?" 

"  They  are  scraping  holes  in  the  yard,  father," 
said  the  youngest  daughter,  timidly;  "people 
say  that's  meant  as  graves  for  their  masters." 

"  Nonsense,  girl — let  the  brutes  be  taught 
better  cheer  with  the  whip,  if  they  wont  hear 
command." 

"  Oh,  father  !  such  a  night  as  this,  who  would 
harm  man  or  beast  ?" 
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The  father  felt  the  rebuke  and  was  silent — the 
sturdy  sons  moved  not — the  force  of  the  appeal 
was  understood,  and  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness  softened  even  those  rough,  un- 
tutored hearts,  towards  the  helplessness  of  a 
species  weaker  than  their  own. 

"The  bells  are  ringing  fearfully,"  said  one 
of  the  boys,  in  a  low  tone,  "  as  if  the  enemy 
were  upon  us." 

"The  enemy  is  upon  us!"  said  a  couple  of 
rustics,  of  Herculean  mould,  who  entered  at  that 
moment,  pale  and  quivering,  like  timid  maidens. 
"  He  is  upon  us,  by  St.  Elizabeth  !  who  this  day 
brings  us  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  The  sea 
has  broken  through  the  dikes — Oostersteen  and 
St.  Alexis  lie  buried  beneath  the  waves  !" 

"  Then  up,  my  boys !"  said  the  father ; — 
"  help  the  maidens,  and  let  us  fly  !" 

"  It  is  too  late,"  answered  the  youths ;  "  the 
waters  are  oozing  beneath  the  sand  all  round  us, 
— the  ground  yields  and  gives  way  under  the 
tread — we   are  surrounded    by  the  waters,   go 
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where  we  will  they'll  overtake  us.  Let  us  rather 
prepare  to  die  as  we  would  have  lived,  all 
together."  And  the  manly  youths  clasped  Jan's 
daughters  to  their  bosoms,  for  they  were  their 
affianced  brides. 

"  Oh,  my  Mary  !  my  wife — my  friend — where 
is  she  ?"  said  the  husband,  mournfully.  "  It  was 
but  a  few  days  ago,  that,  yielding  to  her  desire 
to  be  back  at  the  old  place,  I  gave  her  leave  to 
go  and  try  to  settle  the  matter  with  the  present 
proprietor.  Oh,  had  I  believed  her  all  along, 
we  should  this  very  night  have  been  snug  inland, 
far,  far  away  from  these  feeble  dikes — but,  per- 
haps you  are  mistaken,  boys — one  more  effort — 
let's  all  up,  and  see  what  may  yet  be  done." 

The  father  and  one  of  his  sons  ventured  forth, 
but  soon  returned  to  the  frightened  group  at 
the  cottage. 

'*  The  boys  have  spoken  but  truth,"  said  Jan 
mournfully ;  "  the  waters  enclose  us  on  all  sides 
— we  are  done  for,  or  I  am  much  mistaken — the 
church  steeple,  even  the  roof  is  covered  with 
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people  who  seek  safety  there — to  attempt  joining 
them  were  madness,  they  have  scarcely  sufficient 
room  for  themselves,  and  will  suffer  no  sharers. 
Let  us  climb  to  the  loft,  and  there  abide  our 
fate  !  Thank  God,  my  children,  your  mother 
and  the  boy  are  safe  !" 

They  scaled  the  ladder  that  led  to  their  lofts, 
and  sat  on  the  floor,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  with 
tearless  eyes  and  mute  lips,  awaiting  what  Pro- 
vidence had  ordained  for  them,  with  that  passive, 
unmoved  resignation,  which  distinguishes  the 
brute  creation,  the  savage,  and  frequently  may 
be  traced  in  the  uncultivated  and  the  rude.  It 
is  one  of  nature's  loftiest  instincts,  which  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  softening  influence  of  reflection 
and  sentiment.  For  a  time  the  deepest  silence 
reigned  among  them ;  when  the  cries  of  the  vil- 
lagers, half  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  advancing 
tide,  warned  them  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

"  Thank  God,"  exclaimed  Jan  Kluyn,  "  that 
my  wife  is  safe,  and  the  boy  !  My  children, 
commend  your  souls  to  Heaven  !" 
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"  But  father,"  murmured  the  youngest  daugh- 
ter—*^ if  we  took  to  the  boats?" 

"  No  boat  can  hve  this  night !"  said  one  of 
the  sons,  dcspondingly ;  "but  we  may  yet 
escape ;  people  have  outUved  inundations." 

"  Hush,  my  children — kneel  and  receive  my 
blessing — your  mother  will  remember  you  in  her 
prayers !" 

The  whole  family  knelt  at  the  feet  of  its 
chief.  No  murmur,  no  wild  burst  of  sorrow 
escaped  them  ;  and  they,  too,  soon  slept  beneath 
the  deep  waters,  that  rolled  on,  m'ged  by  the 
tempest,  engulfing  castle  and  village  in  their 
irresistible  career. 

Oostersteen,  unmindful  of  wind  or  wave,  or 
rather  fearless  of  the  one,  unconscious  of  the 
other,  had,  when  left  to  his  solitude  by  the  retreat 
of  his  companion,  opened  the  well-concealed 
niche  he  had  caused  to  be  made  in  the  wall 
behind  his  bed,  for  the  better  secreting  of  the 
iron  chest  that  contained  his  wealth,  and  which 
was  so  contrived,  that  he  could,  without  with- 
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drawing  it,  open  the  treasure  box,  and  contem- 
plate its  glittering  contents. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  as  his  eyes  gloated  upon 
the  amassed  riches,  "  the  pearls  of  the  Countess 
of  Namur  were  peerless,  but  for  those  of  the 
Countess  of  Holland — I  shall  know  no  rest  till 
they  lie  side  by  side  in  this  same  chest  of  mine. 
Surely  they  cannot  fly  to-night — besides,  my 
son's  first  care  will  be  to  come  to  me,  and  if  I  am 
obliged  to  use  force — I  loill;  and  once  this  cursed 
storm  over,  I  will  take  care  they  never  meet 
again.  There  are  fine  rubies,  too,  in  this  chalice 
of  St.  Alexis — bah!  they'll  never  want  chalice 
more,  or  I  am  a  poor  prophet.  It  was  cunning 
of  me — ay,  very  excellently  cunning,  to  keep 
back  the  rest  of  my  loan — if  this  storm  break 
not  through  the  dikes,  and  cut  not  further  pay- 
ments short,  I  am  not  the  Lord  of  Oostersteen. 
Was  I  not  wise  to  foresee  all  these  things  !  But 
the  chest  is  not  more  than  three  quarters  full, 
and  yet  Aleyde's  jewels  have  been  added  since, 
and  the  moneys  produced  by  the  sale  of  my 
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estate. — Ha !  ha !  it  will  produce  fine  fish  in 
future,  and  will  be  well  worth  the  gold  in  herrings. 
Hark !  what  do  I  hear  through  the  howling  of 
the  storm?  'Tis  a  horse's  hoof  clattering  on 
the  wet  ground !  Who  can  be  abroad  on  such  a 
night  ?  By  the  Mass,  I  must  look  to  this !"  So 
saying,  Oostersteen  mechanically  flung  to  the  lid 
of  his  box,  and  ran  with  unwonted  agility  down 
to  the  hall — the  frightened  menials  had  deserted 
it,  and  thronged  in  the  guard  room. 

"  Ho !  my  men  !"  shouted  Wonter — "  torches 
here — quick — torches  to  the  gates, — and  tell  me 
who's  without  on  such  a  night !" 

Two  or  three  rushed  to  the  gate  with  torches, 
which,  as  they  stood  within  the  arch,  looking 
out  into  the  obscurity,  flared  wildly  up  for  a 
moment,  playing  like  the  lurid  Hashes  of  light- 
ning round  their  dark  forms,  then  went  out. 
From  where  Wonter  stood,  he  could  distinctly 
hear  the  pattering  of  the  rain.  It  seemed  to 
fall  on  an  echoing  surface,  and  the  sound 
blanched  his  cheek. 
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"  Well,  my  men — what,  or  who  is  it  ?" 

"  A  knight,  my  lord,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
steed,  bearing  a  child  in  his  arms,  galloping 
across  the  plain." 

"Hither?" 

"  No;  he  passed  the  castle  as  we  looked  out." 

"  Then  saddle  my  brown  horse,  and  mount — 
we'll  to  the  pursuit." 

"  To-night,  my  lord  ? — No  I  no  !  no !"  said 
the  men,  boldly  and  with  one  voice. 

*'  It  is  your  young  lord — he  is  on  the  brink 
of  destruction !    Mount,  I  say,  and  follow  me  !" 

So  saying,  the  old  lord  advanced  rapidly 
towards  the  stables;  not  a  man  stirred. 

"  Get  to  the  horses,"  said  Jost,  in  a  low  tone, 
to  the  refractory  troop — "  we  need  not  go  on 
this  madcap's  errand  with  him,  but  Haarlem 
may  prove  safer  on  a  night  like  this  than  the 
plain."     And  he  hurried  after  his  master. 

The  men  were  soon  mounted ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  passed  the  drawbridge  than  with  one 
consent  they  made  for  Haarlem.      The  knight's 
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horse,  frightened  at  the  tempest,  combated  for 
a  time  all  the  efforts  of  his  master  to  guide  him 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  last,  seizing 
the  bit  between  his  teeth,  he  galloped  furiously 
along  the  road  his  companions  had  taken. 

Meanwhile,  Floris  flew  rather  than  sped  to- 
wards Matenesse  Castle.  The  very  animal  he 
bestrode  seemed  to  feel  the  necessity  of  speed, 
for  though  covered  from  head  to  heel  with 
foam,  and  bearing  other  traces  of  having  been 
ridden  fast  and  far,  he  still  rushed  on  with  un- 
abated vigour,  as  if  borne  forward  by  the  raging 
element  behind  him.  On  came  the  waters, 
and  onward  rode  the  knight ;  and  for  a  space  it 
seemed  doubtful  which  would  gain  the  advan- 
tage in  the  mortal  career. 

'^  Courage — courage,  my  little  fellow,"  said 
Floris,  pressing  his  young  charge  closer  to  his 
breast — "do  not  cry  so  bitterly!  See — yonder 
are  the  strong  towers  of  Matenesse ;  you  will 
soon  be  in  your  mother's  arms." 

Marie  de  Matenesse  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
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chapel  of  the  castle,  which,  from  its  situation  in 
the  heart  of  the  building,  surrounded  by  but- 
tresses, walls,  and  towers,  was  greatly  protected 
from  the  storm.  Her  women  had  all  followed 
her  thither,  and  even  some  of  the  men  stood  at 
the   entrance. 

Many  tall  lighted  tapers  were  before  St. 
Elizabeth's  shrine,  round  which  the  maidens 
flocked,  offering  word  upon  word  to  the 
saint,  whom  they  supposed  all-powerful  on 
that  night ;  whilst  the  rudely  carved,  and  indif- 
ferently-coloured image  smiled  vacantly  upon 
them,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  some- 
what primitive  artist. 

Marie  knelt  alone  and  apart  by  her  husband's 
tomb.  Her  sweet,  pale  face  was  bent  over  the 
stony  hand  of  the  knight's  effigy,  which  repre- 
sented him  in  the  attitude  of  slumber,  in  full 
armour,  with  an  open  visor,  displaying  a  hand- 
some countenance,  on  which  the  bold,  almost 
fierce,  expression  of  the  warrior  was  well  pre- 
served.    His  right  hand  still  held  the  sword  he 

VOL.  III.  p 
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had  loved  so  well  to  wield ;  the  other  was  ex- 
tended with  open  palm,  as  if  to  grasp  at  some 
near  object. 

"  Henry,  thou  knowest  I  loved  thee  more 
than  all  on  earth !  I  shall  not  quail  at  our 
meeting,  even  should  it  be  this  night,"  mur- 
mured Marie,  as  though  the  cold  substance  she 
invoked  could  either  hear  or  answer  her  appeal. 
«  Yes  —  though  I  am  grateful  to  him — have 
loved  him  perhaps, — it  is  not  with  the  affection 
I  bore  thee — my  first,  my  early  love.  Henry, 
intercede  for  him  and  for  thy  son  !  May  thy 
blessed  spirit  watch  over  them  this  night! 
Sweet  Virgin,  protect  them!  Henry — Henry! 
I  would  not  he  were  to  perish  too— the  last  of 
thy  line — the  living  image  of  her  thou  didst 
love  so  well.  Sancta  Maria !  what  a  night !" 
she  exclaimed,  in  louder  tones,  throwing  back 
her  head  in  dismay,  as  the  storm  shook  the 
strong  walls  of  the  castle,  and  caused  the  ban- 
bers  and  shields  hanging  on  the  walls  to  fall 
rattling  to  the  earth. 
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"  St.  Elizabeth,  it  is  tliy  eve !"  murmured 
some  of  the  females,  faintly. 

"  We  shall  never  outlive  this  night !"  said 
Marie,  clasping  her  hands  passionately,  "  I 
shall  never  see  them  again — never  know  that 
they  are  safe !  Hark  !  my  maidens, — was  not 
that  a  noise  as  of  a  galloping  horse  ?  No — I 
am  again  deceived.  Henry,  forgive  that  my 
sonl  clings  not  wholly  to  thine,  as  of  .yore  !  but 

my  hand  shall  never  rest  in  his,  if hark  ! — 

there  again ! — "  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  she 
strained  every  nerve  to  catch  a  fainter  sound 
that  mocked  her  ear  in  the  loud  din  of  the 
tempest ;  "  but  no — 'tis  but  that  fearful  storm  !" 

Again  she  knelt — she  prayed.  She  rose 
again — the  damps  of  fear  stood  on  her  brow — 
her  face  was  colourless  as  the  stone  against 
which  she  leant. 

"  Hark  !"  again  she  exclaimed,  in  the  accents 

of  agony,  as,  along  with  rushing  waters,  she 

distinguished    the    sound   of    a    horse    tearing 

furiously   along.      "  It  is — it  is  !     Oh,  Floris  ! 

#*  f2 
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To  the  gates — to  the  gates,  for  mercy's  sake  ! — 
unbar  them  this  instant — I  command!"  The 
timid,  fragile  woman  had  suddenly  assumed  the 
energy  of  despair.  "I  command  !"  she  shrieked 
the  word,  but  the  wind,  eddying  through  the 
chapel,  bore  the  sound  faintly  away.  ^'  Cowards ! 
you  desert  me !  Could  Lord  Henry  rise  from 
that  tomb  but  for  one  instant,  you  dared  not. 
My  maidens,  I  entreat — I  implore,  for  sweet 
charity's  sake,  help  these  weak  hands  to  undo 
the  bolts !"  She  rushed,  as  she  spoke,  towards 
the  gate ;  none  attempted  to  follow  or  to  pre- 
vent her.  As  she  reached  the  postern,  the 
flying  steed  was  clattering  over  the  drawbridge. 
Her  name  rang  in  her  ear — then  a  loud  shriek ; 
an  awful  pause  ensued — and  the  tumultuous 
dashing  of  the  element,  breaking  over  tower 
and  turret,  and  forcing  its  way  through  the 
apertures  of  the  edifice,  was  alone  heard. 

When  the  morrow  dawned,  and  the  storm 
was  lulled,  which  seemed  sent  to  destroy  the 
world,  Dort  was  an   island ;    and  where  once 
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bloomed  smiling  verdant  plains,  lay  the  Sea  of 
Haarlem.  According  to  the  ancient  chronicler, 
a  hundred  thousand  souls  perished;  whilst 
miles  and  miles  of  land  were  thus  torn  away  for 
ever  from  the  industry  of  man.* 

Lord  Wonter  and  his  men,  as  we  have  seen, 
reached  Haarlem  in  safety  ;  though,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  former  was  not 
conscious  of  riding  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
latter,  nor  did  they  enter  the  city  together. 
The  trusty  Jost,  beUeving  that  his  lord  had 
ridden  towards  Matenesse,  and  had  consequently 
perished  in  the  storm,  did  not  keep  secret  his 
deeds  and  intentions ;  and  the  indignation  of 
the  citizens,  many  of  whose  relations  had  be- 
come purchasers  of  his  lands,  was  raised  to  such 
a  pitch  at  his  having  knowingly  betrayed  them 
unto  so  fearful  a  fate,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  shew  himself  among  them.  Of 
this  circumstance  he  was  made  aware  by  acci- 

*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  inundations  of  1421, 
vide  "  Chron.  of  Jean  Ic  Petit." 
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dent ;  and,  overwhelmed  by  the  blow  that  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  concealed  himself,  not 
daring  to  divulge  his  existence.  The  w^idow 
Kluyn  had  heard  how  he  had  cruelly  boasted  of 
the  bargain  to  which  her  whole  family  had 
fallen  victims,  and  could  not  help  remembering, 
when  first  she  saw  him  after  the  catastrophe, 
that  but  for  him  she  might  have  been  in  pros- 
perity, and  surrounded  by  those  whose  welfare 
constituted  her  happiness  ;  but  she  remembered 
— as  a  Christian  should  remember  offences — 
only  to  forgive. 


THE  ANTIQUARY'S  STORY. 
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John  Stowe,  in  his  naive  black  letter  chronicle^ 
records  yearly,  through  many  centuries,  the 
following  interesting  facts. 

"In  this  raoneth  (as  afore)  fell  continually 
raines  every  day  or  night. 

"  This  moneth  of  June,  and  also  the  moneth 
of  July,  was  every  day  raine  (as  afore)  more  or 
lesse  to  the  end. 

"This  yeare,  in  the  moneth  of  May,  fell 
many  great  raines ;  but  in  the  moneth  of  June 
and  July  much  more,  for  it  commonly  rained 
day  or  night  till  St.  James'  eve ;  and  on  St* 
James'  day,  in  the  afternoone,  it  had  begun 
again,  and  continued  for  two  dayes  together. 
f3 
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"  In  the  monetli  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  fell  such  rainc  that  thereof  ensued 
great  iloudes,  which  destroyed  corne  fieldes, 
pasture,  and  beast.  Then  was  it  drie  till  the 
twclth  of  April,  and  from  that  time  it  rained 
every  day  and  night  till  the  third  of  June." 

The  moisture  peculiar  to  our  climate,  thus 
established  past  all  doubt  by  the  veracious 
Chronicler  of  this  rain-favoured  land,  as  it  had 
been  by  (Jaesar  long  before,  may  still  be  certified 
by  any  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  London 
idlers  who  may  feel  any  curiosity  or  misgivings 
about  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Nay,  if  he 
would  ascertain  it  to  a  nicety,  he  has  but  to 
make  it  a  rule  to  walk  out  every  day  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  or  thereabouts,  without  an 
umbrella,  and  on  his  return  home  when  dry, 
make  a  cross  against  the  davs  marked  out  in  his 
calendar,  and  we  shrewdly  suspect  the  unmarked 
days  would  greatly  preponderate  in  number. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1587,  the  31st  of  Elizabeth, 
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that,  after  some  tolerably  fair  weather,  the 
heavens  began  to  shew  evidence  of  that  lachry- 
mose propensity  which  the  aforesaid  Chronicler 
has  so  faithfully  commemorated.  One  of  these 
days  in  particular  calls  for  our  own  especial 
notice. 

It  was  twelve  of  the  clock  ;  all  dinners  were 
over;  but  still  the  thoroughfares  were  quiet. 
Scarcely  was  there  aught  else  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  but  the  heavy  water-spouts,  tumbHng  in 
tiny  cataracts  down  upon  the  foot-path,  from 
almost  every  roof,  or  aught  heard  but  the  full, 
sonorous  pattering  of  the  rain  as  it  dashed 
against  the  houses,  or  fell  with  steady  vigorous 
aim  upon  the  hard  round  pebbles  that  then 
paved  the  best  parts  of  London.  But  such  rain 
as  it  was  1  Heavy,  close,  incessant,  now  driven 
like  a  cloud  of  spray  beford  the  wind,  enwrapping 
all  far  objects  in  a  glistening  grey  veil,  now 
coming  down  in  perpendicular  columns  of  large 
thick  hurried  drops,  which  seemed  aware,  singly 
and  collectively,   that  they  were   about   to  be 
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recorded  to  posterity,  and  that  it  became  them 
to  make  tlie  most  of  themselves. 

A  solitary  individual  was  plodding  slowly  up 
High-street,  in  Southwark,  with  a  carefulness 
which  the  style  of  his  costume  fully  justified ; 
but  which,  alas !  seemed  to  avail  him  but  little 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
wayfarer  was  a  middle  aged  man,  but  his  whole 
appearance  had  something  strange  and  startling 
about  it,  so  as  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the  ludi- 
crous, an  effect  to  which  nature  and  art  had  con- 
tributed in  equal  shares ;  to  the  former  he  was 
indebted  for  the  quaint  fashion  of  his  person, 
and  to  the  latter  for  that  of  his  dress. 

He  was  tall  and  thin ;  and  the  undue  length 
of  his  nether  limbs,  and  the  exiguity  of  their 
proportions  were  set  off  to  the  worst  possible 
advantage  by  the  tight  dark  hose  of  the  period, 
which,  together  with  his  puffy  trunk  breeches,  of 
dull  brown  woollen  stuff  slashed  with  black, 
swollen  out  even  beyond  the  exaggerated  mode 
of  that  day,  imparted  to  the  wearer,  from  the 
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middle  downwards,  no  small  resemblance  to  a 
balloon.  Above  this  protuberance  appeared  so 
tapering  a  waist — so  tightened,  too,  by  the  black 
leather  belt  from  which  depended  his  sword, 
and  arms  so  long  and  emaciated,  swinging  to 
and  fro  as  he  walked,  and  terminated  by  so  very 
spectral-looking  hands,  that  a  philosopher  would 
have  paused  involuntarily  to  ponder,  as  he 
gazed  at  him,  on  the  possibility  of  spiders 
spiriting  themselves  into  the  human  form  by 
way  of  a  frolic.  But  his  head,  resting  jauntily 
on  the  top  of  a  scraggy,  crane-like  neck,  had 
nothing  venomous  in  its  aspect.  His  round 
eyes,  hooked  nose,  and  pointed  chin,  although 
boasting  but  little  of  grace  or  harmony,  and, 
taken  separately,  of  expression,  yet  produced  in 
their  combination  a  general  appearance  of 
great  good-nature  and  hilarity,  not  unmixed 
with  shrewdness. 

He  had  carefully  wrapped  his  short  cloak-^ 
which  was  of  more  costly  materials  than  the 
rest  of  his  vestment — round  his  arm,  with  the 
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lining  turned  outwards,  exposing  thus  his  per- 
son, without  the  sHghtest  seruple,  to  the  pelting 
of  the  storm,  that  he  might  save  his  finery — a 
precaution  which  argued  either  poverty  or  an 
over-careful  spirit.  A  close  investigation  of  his 
physiognomy  would  have  led  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion, inasmuch  as  poverty  seldom  bears  a 
contented  or  self-satisfied  aspect,  and  much  of 
both  these  feelings  could  be  traced  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  cloakless  stranger.  Even  whilst 
the  rain  assailed  him  most  furiously,  defenceless 
as  he  was  against  it,  he  occasionally  smiled  as 
though  comforted  by  some  warm  thought  within, 
that  helped  him,  better  than  umbrella  or  Mac- 
intosh of  our  days,  to  ward  off  the  cold  moisture 
from  without. 

But  umbrellas,  jarveys,  and  M^Intoshes  were 
then  equally  unknown,  as  well  as  M^Adam's  art 
of  smoothing  the  asperities  of  roads  and  streets, 
for  which  the  tender  of  foot  must  ever  feel 
deeply  grateful.  The  humble  pedestrian,  in 
the   sixteenth  century,    had   to   struggle   with 
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many  difficulties,  unknown  to,  undreamt  of  by 
the  present  happy  citizens  of  this  oft-meta- 
morphosed metropoHs.  Like  our  friend  of  the 
brown  jerkin,  he  was  compelled  to  jump  aside 
at  every  step  to  avoid  the  drippings  from  the 
roofs,  or  the  heavy  flap  of  some  huge  sign  board, 
which  hanging  too  low,  threatened,  as  it  swung 
in  the  wind,  to  catch  the  bonnet  of  the  unwary 
passer  by,  especially  if  he  were  at  ail  of  an 
aspiring  height.  And  as  these  boards  were 
generally  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  long 
iron  bars  protruding  almost  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  the  gutter  by  which  it  was  divided, 
lying  there  apparently  for  the  very  purpose, 
generally  received  in  its  miry  centre  the  un- 
guarded passenger  who  sought  to  avoid  the 
multifarious  evils  of  the  foot  path.  Such  was 
more  than  once  the  fate  of  our  wayfarer,  as, 
startled  now  by  one  inconvenience  and  now  by 
another,  he  endeavoured  to  guide  himself  un- 
scathed through  them.  Many  a  smile  did  the 
rapid  and  often  inelegant  evolutions  to  which 
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he  was  thus  compelled  elicit  from  those  who, 
snugly  ensconced  behind  their  casements,  were 
the  casual  witnesses  of  his  progress.  A  few 
points  about  his  attire  denoted  him  to  be  from 
foreign  parts ;  but  above  all  the  manner  in  which 
he  stared  about  him  as  he  steadily  kept  his  way 
towards  the  bridge,  announced  him  as  one  not 
altogether  famiUar  with  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

London  was  not  then  what  it  is  now,  but 
Southwark  might  truly  be  termed  in  its  infancy. 
Except  a  few  houses  and  gardens  extending 
along  the  river,  and  the  already  mentioned 
street  up  which  the  stranger  was  proceeding, — 
whose  houses,  gradually  thinning,  gave  way, 
not  far  behind  the  pedestrian,  to  the  bare,  open 
country, — there  was  nothing  yet  of  that  second 
city  now  hovering  on  the  skirt  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  whose  rapid  growth  may  perhaps 
lead,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  rivalry  with 
the  mother  town. 

When  the  bridge  came  fairly  in  sight — and 
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that  was  not,  thanks  to  the  drizzling,  misty 
weather,  until  he  was  right  upon  it — the  stranger 
suddenly  checked  himself,  and  gazed  wist- 
fully at  the  frowning  massive  gate  that  guarded 
its  entrance.  But  it  was  not  the  solid  mass 
itself,  flanked  on  either  hand  by  a  stalwart 
tower,  its  strength,  nor  architectural  merits, 
that  riveted  his  attention.  Nor  was  he  lost 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  disasters  which 
in  times  past  it  had  helped  to  ward  off;  his 
mind  was  wholly,  and  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  blanching  of  his  cheek  and  contraction  of 
his  brow,  painfully  engrossed  by  the  spectacle 
exhibited  on  its  battlements.  There,  stuck  on 
long  poles  that  they  might  the  better  be  seen, 
bleached  a  row  of  human  skulls,  holding  forth 
but  too  forcible  a  lesson  on  the  demerits  of 
treason  not  to  convince  eight  out  of  nine  be- 
holders into  the  most  zealous  loyalty.  It  was  a 
lesson  which,  to  surmise  from  the  awed  and 
horror-stricken  meaning  of  his  fixed  look,  the 
fascinated  stranger  was  obviously  grafting  on 
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the  tablet  of  his  memory  in  never-fading  eha- 
racters.  At  last,  he  removed  his  eyes  from  the 
hideous  objects  of  his  prolonged  contemplation, 
and,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  bridge,  and  ]:)egan  hastily  to  retrace 
his  steps. 

He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  twenty 
paces,  when,  struck  by  a  new^  thought,  his  crest- 
fallen bearing  gave  way  to  one  of  renewed 
confidence,  and  once  more  pacing  the  bridge, 
but  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
ground,  as  though  unwilling  to  test  his  resolu- 
tion b}^  a  second  view  of  that  which  had  so 
sadly  discomposed  him,  he  darted  at  once  through 
the  gate  like  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow. 

Having  performed  this  achievement,  he  paused 
and  looked  behind  him  ;  when,  behold  !  a 
similar  archway — the  same  towers  and  battle- 
ments, with  like  decorations  above  them — met 
his  fearfid  glance.  Not  choosing  to  linger 
in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  these,  to 
him,  evidently  most  disagreeable  novelties,  he 
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hastened  to  pass  the  bridge  house — a  second 
gate,  before  which  an  enemy  might  be  brought 
to  an  inconvenient  stand,  supposing  the  four 
towers  which  frowned  on  its  front  to  be  manned 
with  merry  men  and  true.  Emerging  from 
this  dark  portal,  he  entered  the  narrow  passage 
formed  by  high,  quaint  houses  encroaching  on 
either  side,  and  converting  the  bridge  into  ai^ 
obscure  and  not  very  commodious  street,  shut- 
ting out  all  view  of  the  fair  Thames,  and  of  the 
proud  vessels  that  decked  its  bosom — nay,  almost 
that  of  heaven  itself ;  for,  gaining  dimension  as 
they  ascended,  each  floor  overhanging  that 
immediately  beneath, — the  upper  stories,  too, 
being  adorned  with  turrets,  curious,  protruding 
gables,  and  out-spreading  galleries  or  balco- 
nies,— the  space  they  lacked  below  was  in  this 
manner  amply  made  up  above,  at  the  expense 
of  both  hght  and  air. 

Although  the  stranger  occasionally  bestowed 
a  look  right  and  left,  or  rather  upwards,  at  these 
tenements,  still  he  remained  thoughtful,  and  as 
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he  approached  the  drawbridge  he  again  paused 
irresolutely.  "Yes"  and  "no"  were  visibly 
balanced  in  his  puzzled  brain  ;  but  the  affirma- 
tive triumphed,  as,  with  a  still  more  thoughtful 
brow,  he  slowly  paced  between  the  massive 
chains.  Beyond  this  third  gateway  the  activity 
of  the  town  began  to  display  itself  more  satis- 
factorily than  heretofore.  People  came  and 
went  with  busy,  active  gestures,  and  as  he 
looked  up  into  the  bluff  but  hearty  faces  that 
he  met,  the  stranger  seemed  greatly  comforted. 
He  stopped  before  a  very  neat  though  small 
dwelling,  cheerfully  ornamented  with  sundry 
painted  devices  of  lions'  heads  and  monkeys' 
tails  that  ran  round  every  frieze,  and  tugged  at 
the  bell-rope  with  an  assured  air,  plainly  indica- 
tive of  a  certitude  of  welcome. 

"  Master's  not  at  home,"  was  the  answer  that 
his  queries  elicited  from  a  cross-looking  old 
woman  who  had  opened  the  door,  but  which 
she  held  in  her  hand  ready  for  the  bang  she 
meant  to  give  it  the  very  next  instant. 
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"  And  when  may  he  he  expected,  good  wo- 
man ?" — inquired  the  visitor,  with  a  very  blank 
look, — "  or  rather,  where  is  he  gone  ?  Perhaps 
I  might  find  him  out." 

"  No  you  mightn't !  He  is  in  the  country  at 
some  friend's,  and  will  remain  there  no  one  can 
tell  how  long." 

"  Worthy  Master  Ross  so  far  from  the  Still- 
yard  !  I'll  never  believe  it" — said  the  spider- 
like gentleman,  with  an  incredulous  shrug— 
"  that's  not  possible  !" 

"  If  it  an't  possible,  it's  true,"  replied  the 
querulous  dame,  who  viewed  his  woe-begone 
and  perplexed  aspect  with  no  favourable  eye ; 
"  but,"  she  added,  prompted  doubtless  rather  by 
feminine  curiosity  than  any  precautionary  mo- 
tive, "  what  is  your  name  ?  I  may  tell  him 
you've  been  here  'gainst  he  comes  back,  when- 
ever that  may  be." 

"  Oh  !  it's  immaterial,"  said  the  stranger,  re- 
luctantly turning  away. 

This  denial,  aided  by  the  instinctive  feeling 
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of  a  mystery  lying  concealed  beneath  its  appa- 
rent carelessness,  roused  the  housekeeper's  thirst 
for  knowledge  ;  and  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
which  allowed  him  to  get  a  few  strides  a-head, 
she  stood  at  his  elbow,  saying,  in  a  softened 
tone — 

"Master,  sir,  is  always  very  particular  to 
know  the  names  of  those  who  call  when  he  is 
from  home.  He  is  indeed,  sir — pray,  please  to 
tell  me  your  name  ?" 

"  I  wont,  woman — that's  flat !"  impatiently 
exclaimed  the  stranger,  and,  shaking  himself 
free  of  the  old  woman,  he  hastened  forward. 

Until  now  the  stranger  had,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  proceeded  with  a  careless  air,  and  exer- 
cised his  visual  organs  without  restraint ;  but 
as  he  passed  through  the  arch  of  the  belfried 
tower  gate,  leading  into  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
he  grew  more  cautious  in  his  movements,  and 
a  close  inspector  might  have  detected  him  in 
taking  great  pains  to  conceal  the  irrefragable 
evidence  of  foreignism  'about  his  person,  and 
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as  far  as  possible  to  screen  hin^self  from  observa- 
tion. But  if  indeed  a  foreigner,  his  familiarity 
with  the  complicated  windings  and  turnings, 
leading  through  intricate  lanes  from  behind 
Fishmonger's-hall,  in  a  westerly  direction  along 
the  Thames,  proved  that  he  was  no  stranger  in 
London. 

The  Stillyard  was  reached  at  last;  and 
having  shaken  out  his  mulberry  velvet  cloak, 
and  thrown  it  over  his  shoulders,  he  pushed 
boldly  into  the  building.  His  appearance  there 
excited  little  or  no  attention,  and  he  had  to 
address  the  rough  porter  several  times  before 
he  could  obtain  the  unsatisfactory  intelligence 
that  Master  Martin  Ross  had  not  been  near  the 
place  that  day,  nor  the  day  previously. 

"  Think  you  I  may  chance  to  find  him  at 
Black  well  Hall,''  he  asked,  with  an  anxious 
brow. 

The  man  did  not  even  deign  a  reply,  beyond 
a  shrug,  which  plainly  intimated  that  he  could 
not  or  would  not  tell. 
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"  If  you  seek  worshipful  Master  Ross,  who 
resides  on  London  Bridge,"  said  a  whispering 
voice  in  his  ear — and  he  felt  himself  at  the 
same  time  tugged  by  the  sleeve — "  follow 
me,  and  I  may  chance  to  give  you  news  of 
him." 

The  stranger  looked  nervously  round,  and 
beheld  a  man  at  his  elbow,  whose  dress  and 
bearing  had  so  decided  a  smack  of  the  sea,  that 
he  unhesitatingly  pronounced  him  the  master 
of  one  of  the  many  ships  in  the  offing.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  smiling,  youthful  face  to 
awaken  mistrust,  and  after  having,  by  a  sly 
glance,  ascertained  this  circumstance,  the 
stranger  readily  followed  him  through  the  busy 
hall  into  the  court  beyond,  which  was  crowded 
with  carts  laden  with  wheat  and  corn,  recently 
imported  from  Dantzic. 

The  cranes  were  creaking  away  lustily  as 
their  heavy  loads  swung  lazily  in  the  air ; 
carters  and  packmen  shouted  to  one  another; 
respectable,    self-satisfied,    and    evidently   im- 
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portant  personages  stood  watching  these  pro- 
ceedings with  careful  scrutiny  from  a  porch, 
consisting  of  a  jutting  fragment  of  the  main 
building,  which  served  as  a  granary  or  loft, 
supported  by  four  pillars  of  wood;  affording 
thus,  in  foul  weather,  a  canopy  for  those  whose 
duty  or  interest  it  was  to  superintend  the  move- 
ments in  the  yard.  Few  of  these  privileged 
personages  even  deigned  a  stray  glance  at  the 
foreigner  as  he  brushed  by  them,  following  in 
the  wake  of  his  guide,  who  received  and 
returned  a  few  familiar  becks  and  nods,  that 
shewed  him  to  be  no  stranger  there. 

They  reached  the  opposite  wall,  and  gliding 
unobserved  through  men,  beasts,  and  packages, 
slipped  round  the  crane,  and  made  towards 
another  small  wooden  fragment  of  a  building, 
littered  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  objects, 
the  exact  use  of  which  it  would  require  no  small 
speculation  and  time  to  decide. 

Into  this  shed  the  skipper  conducted,  and 
the  stranger  followed ;  when,  placing  themselves 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  entrance  in  view, 
and  yet  to  screen  their  own  persons  from  ob- 
servation, the  younger  broke  silence. 

"  You  inquire  after  Master  Martin  Ross — is 
it  in  the  way  of  business  or  of  friendship  ?"  he 
demanded,  in  an  earnest  manner. 

"  Baith,  my  good  maister,"  was  the  reply, 
conveyed  in  an  accent  so  decidedly  Scottish, 
that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  the  listener's 
mind  as  to  the  nation  to  which  the  speaker 
belonged. 

"Ha!  a  countryman,  I  see,"  muttered  the 
sailor,  "  perhaps,  something  more.  Well,  he 
must  be  warned.  May  I  ask  your  name  and 
business  ?" 

"  You  may — but  I'm  no  jist  at  leeberty  to 
answer,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  scared  look  at 
the  interrogator.  "  I've  not  been  aboon  twenty- 
four  hours  here,  and  every  one  puts  that  very 
same  question  to  me.  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
don't  call  that  manners.  But  to  my  simple 
question  no  one  will  reply,  however  politely  I 
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make  it;    and   simple   enough  it  is,  too,  I'se 
warrant." 

"  Not  so  simple  as  you  fancy,  friend,"  said 
the  young  sailor,  with  a  smile ;  "  however,  I  wish 
to  surprise  no  man's  secret.  But  if  you  be,  as 
I  suspect,  what  Master  Ross  himself  is — I 
needn't  say  what,  for  if  you  are  a  friend  you 
know  it,  and  if  not,  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended — you  had  better  not  tarry  here,  but  be 
off  as  quick  as  you  can.  Master  Ross  himself 
is  under  a  cloud  for  the  present,  and  he  does 
not  like  to  shew  himself  much  abroad ;  any 
small  message  you  may  have  for  him,  however, 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  deliver." 

"  Gude  guide  us !"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
in  rueful  tones — "  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  shall 
be  quite  lost  in  this  great  Babel,  without  my 
worthy  friend  and  countryman.  He  was  to  have 
helped  me  through  with  my  business,  for  I 
would  fain  make  short  work  of  it,  and  be  off 
again  as  soon  as  I  may;  I  know  not  another 
soul  in  all  London.  Well,  to  be  sure,  what  a 
g2 
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sea  of  troubles  I've  fallen  into  !  Had  he  but  let 
me  know  in  time,  I  should  not  have  been  found 
here  in  a  hurry. 

"  Give  me  but  a  token  by  which  he  may 
know  who  seeks  him,  and  he  may,  perchance, 
devise  some  plan  to  assist  you;  I  myself, 
perhaps ;  but  we  cannot  trust  in  the  dark." 

"  Allah — Allah !  as  the  Turks  say  when  they 
are  in  trouble — and  that's  not  half  often  enough 
for  their  deserts,  the  dogs ! — what  shall  I  do  ? 
Well,"  he  continued,  after  bestowing  another 
long  and  anxious  glance  at  the  young  mariner, 
"  I  will  trust  you  thus  far : — one  who  has  served 
the  Turk,  and  now  lives  under  an  even  worse 
master,  but  once  had  a  gracious  mistress,  would 
give  much  to  have  speech  of  him  before  night- 
fall, for  his  heart  is  very  heavy  at  having  thus 
unexpectedly  missed  his  friend." 

"  To-night !  that's  too  early — say  to-morrow." 

"That's  too  late  for  my  wishes,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  Ay,  but  it  cannot  be  sooner ;  and  perhaps 
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you  had  bettor,  on  the  whole,  depart  without 
an  interview." 

"  I  canna'  weel  do  that,"  repUed  the  Scoteh- 
man ;  "  I'll  even  tarry  till  to-morrow  night ;  but 
when  and  where  shall  I  again  meet  you?" 

"  At  your  lodgings — where  do  you  stay  ?'' 

The  canny  Scotsman  smiled. 

"  I'm  no  so  free  to  tell  that  either,"  he  said, 
— "  can  I  not  see  you  here  ?" 

"  Not  here,  it  might  be  observed ;  no,  not 
twice  running  at  the  same  place.  But  say  the 
Coal  Harbour,  at  the  saiiie  hour,  eh  ?  We  are  in 
no  danger  of  meeting  there  the  same  faces  as 
here,  and  it  is  but  a  step." 

"  Yes,  yes, — I  know  it  well ;  'twixt  this  and 
Fishmonger  Hall.  I'll  be  there  punctual 
enough,  I'se  warrant." 

They  now  nodded  significantly  to  each  other, 
and  the  elder  left  the  hut,  the  younger  remain- 
ing a  few  minutes  behind,  in  order  that  his  late 
companion  might  gain  the  advance ;  he  had  not 
patience,  however,  to  stay  long,  and  in  crossing 
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the  hall  they  again  encountered.  Neither  gave 
the  slightest  token  of  recognition,  and  whilst 
the  Scotchman  departed  through  the  opening 
towards  the  street,  the  sailor  hurried  along  the 
vaulted  entrance  leading  to  the  Thames,  and, 
careless  of  all  the  busy  toil,  of  rolling  barrels, 
cursing  watermen,  and  sliding  barroAvs,  he  leapt 
nimbly  into  the  boat  awaiting  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  and  the  next  minute  was  rowing 
lustily  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

His  late  companion  was  not  so  fortunate  in 
extricating  himself  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
city,  which  then,  as  now,  bore  chiefly  upon  the 
river's  banks.  His  brow  was  full  of  care ;  and 
he  occasionally  halted,  and  looked  wistfully 
round,  as  if  willing  to  take  counsel  of  some 
one  of  the  passing  crowd.  But  it  brought  no 
familiar  face  to  his  eye,  no  familiar  voice  to 
his  ear;  and  he  proceeded,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
to  skirt  the  Thames  along  the  narrow,  ill-built 
streets  and  alleys  lying  in  the  direction  of 
Whitehall;    for  the   many  buildings  of  public 
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necessity,  built  on  the  water's  brink,  broke  up 
the  Strand  between  London  Bridge  and  that 
part  where  the  towers  and  massive  structures 
of  the  nobiUty,  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
trees  of  their  gardens,  completely  obstructed  it, 
throwing  their  broad  flights  of  stairs  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  river. 

No  reflecting  person  could  wend  his  way  along 
the  tortuous,  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  pre- 
vious to  the  great  fire,  without  being  struck  with 
the  manifold  dangers  to  health  and  safety  with 
which  their  peculiarities  of  construction  threat- 
ened the  overstocked  population  penned  within 
its  limited  precincts.  The  houses  were,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  timber,  and  left  but  scanty 
room  between  their  opposite  bases  for  the  pas- 
sage of  heavy  wagons.  Enlarging  as  they 
rose,  each  additional  floor  projected  further  into 
the  street,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  attics 
might,  without  difficult}^,  shake  hands  together, 
or  leap  into  each  other's  balconies,  if  need  or 
fancy  prompted.    Thus,  with  the  aid  of  curious. 
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fanciful,  irregular  additions,  which  the  caprice 
of  almost  every  proprietor  induced  him  to  make, 
in  the  shape  of  turret,  gable,  or  belfry,  the 
streets  above  were  choked  up;  and,  not  only 
were  the  purifying  rays  of  the  sun  absolutely 
prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  cold,  dark 
region  beneath,  but  the  free  circulation  of  the 
air  was  impeded ;  whilst  the  many  blind  alleys 
and  closed  courts  that  intersected  the  streets, 
were  anything  but  outlets  to  the  mephitic  va- 
pours stagnating  in  the  regions  where  they 
originated. 

The  scanty  proportion  of  dwellings  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  those 
parts  where  traffic  was  most  active,  was  such 
as  to  justify  the  poorer  and  more  busy  classes 
in  cramming  themselves  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  Thus,  family  upon  family,  trades 
of  the  most  various,  sometimes  of  the  most 
offensive  kinds,  were  huddled  together,  in  a 
manner  that  may  well  account  for  the  general 
insalubrity  of  London  at  that  period,  and  the 
annual  visitations  of  the  plague. 
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The  cruwding,  too,  of  this  part  of  the  me- 
tropoHs  together,  with  the  horrid  abuse  of  sanc- 
tuary granted  in  some  of  its  most  gregarious 
and  intricate  mazes,  and  many  other  impru- 
dent, absurd  privileges,  that  seemed  granted 
but  for  the  express  encouraging  and  faciUtating 
of  crime,  rendered  the  city  insecure.  Few  in- 
deed, if  any,  of  respectabihty,  ventured  out 
on  foot  or  unattended ;  and  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  mounted  horsemen — if  gentlemen, 
with  a  swaggering  train  of  liveried  footmen  at 
their  back — or  of  staid  personages  on  mules, 
attended  by  their  clerks,  if  merchants — made 
our  friend  of  the  Spanish  cloak  start  more  than 
once  from  his  abstraction, — lost  in  which,  he 
frequently  obstructed  the  way.  At  such  times 
he  would  gaze  after  the  riders  with  a  concerned 
air,  as  if  suddenly  reminded  that  his  pedestrian 
tour  at  once  stamped  him  as  one  either  little 
versed  in  the  customs  of  the  town,  or  of  but 
slight  standing  in  the  world. 

"  But  it  is  an  act  of  common  humanity,"  he 
G  3 
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frequently  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  the  many  obstacles  in 
his  path. 

His  recollection  of  the  localities  now  began 
to  fail  him.  At  every  fresh  turning,  he  was 
sadly  puzzled  how  to  proceed ;  but  rather  than 
put  the  simplest  question  to  any  one  concern- 
ing the  road,  he  would  treble  his  fatigue  by 
running  up  one  street  and  down  another,  to 
find  himself  at  almost  the  very  same  point 
whence  he  had  attempted  to  diverge.  He  even 
more  than  once  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 
bridge;  but,  still  recovering  himself,  he  pur- 
sued his  weary  w^ay,  until  the  streets  naiTowed 
into  alleys,  the  houses  became  with  every  turn 
smaller,  more  dirty,  less  ornamented,  and,  as 
he  advanced,  the  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the 
doors  and  chinks  instead  of  the  chimneys. 

The  squalid,  filthy,  ragged  population  here 
hung  idly  about  their  premises,  watching  their 
ill-trained  and  half-fed  urchins  frolicking  in  the 
unwholesome  gutters,  or  exerted  their  malig- 
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nity  upon  them,  or  upon  each  other.  The 
scene  of  misery  and  depravity — misery  unre- 
lieved by  industry,  depravity  in  its  most  repul- 
sive nudity — deepened  at  every  step  he  took, 
and  gradually  assumed  an  air  of  mystery  and 
cunning,  that  clad  it  with  a  garb  of  dread.  The 
faces  were  no  longer  begrimed  with  the  dust 
and  filings  of  the  workshop,  but  darkened  by 
ferocity,  or  bloated  with  intemperance — the 
steps  of  the  passengers  were  either  ruffling  and 
insolent,  or  creeping  and  stealthy.  The  females 
were  scarce;  and,  such  as  they  were,  in  pity 
one  could  have  wished  them  in  the  cold 
churchyard,  when  the  Scotchman  entered  upon 
the  purlieus  of  Bainard  Castle  and  the  Savoy. 

The  latter  had  been  once  the  palace  of  Peter 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  derived  its  appellation  from 
that  valiant  prince;  and  after  having  passed 
through  the  hand  of  some  few  noble  possessors, 
had  been  adapted  to  the  noblest  of  purposes, 
that  of  charity.  It  had  been  an  hospital  until 
suppressed  under  Edward  the   Second,  when. 
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affording  the  disastrous  advantage  of  sanctuary, 
it  became  not  only  the  home  of  poverty  and 
vice,  but  the  refuge  of  crime.  It  was  enough 
to  make  a  stout  heart  quail  to  look  up  into 
the  countenances  there  to  be  met  with.  The 
sounds,  the  sights  were  enough  to  try  the 
toughest  nerves,  supposing  either  to  belong  to 
an  honest  fellow. 

But  toughness  and  boldness  were  not,  as  we 
faintly  indicated,  the  leading  features  of  our 
mysterious  adventurer ;  and  no  wonder  that  he 
became  paler  and  more  pale  as  he  proceeded. 
Still,  strengthened  by  some  powerful  motive,  he 
struggled  against  the  inward  feelings,  and  man- 
fully kept  his  way. 

Avoiding  the  meaner  tenements,  he  was 
making  straight  for  the  palace,  whose  outline 
was  but  dimly  visible  through  the  unwhole- 
some, foggy  atmosphere,  when  a  strong  arm 
was  suddenly,  and  rather  roughly,  passed  round 
his  neck. 

"  You've  been  in  Spain — so  have  I !"  shouted 
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a  rude  voice  in  his  ear.  "  Let's  be  buon  caiiie- 
rados;  I'll  take  you  to  a  rare  jolly  place  for 
roystering  blades  like  you  and  me." 

"  Unhand  me,  ruffian,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, sternly,  the  blood  mounting  to  his  very 
temples  at  feeling  the  disgusting  touch  of  his 
assailant.  "  Unhand  me,  I  say!  or,  by  St. 
Andrew " 

"  A  Scotchman  and  a  Papist !  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
roared  the  other. 

A  few  slouch-beavered,  raggamuffin  rascals 
joined  in  the  jeering  laugh,  and  approached 
the  embarrassed  stranger,  whose  secret  was  thus 
rudely  divulged.  As  they  closed  in  upon  him, 
and  while  he  was  struggling  to  free  himself 
from  the  insolent  grasp  which  still  detained 
him,  a  tall  black  whiskered  fellow,  who  seemed, 
from  the  style  and  condition  of  his  apparel, 
somewhat  above  his  comrades,  endeavouring 
to  convey  to  his  debauched  features  a  mild, 
conciHating  expression,  advanced  apparently  to 
his  rescue. 
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"  Leave  the  gentleman  alone,  can't  you  ? 
Don't  you  see  how  much  you  distress  him  ?" 

This  announcement  was  received  with  peals 
of  laughter. 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  one  of  us,"  persisted  the 
first  speaker,  still  maintaining  his  hold. 

"  Will  you  let  that  Scotch  lord  alone,  when 
I  bid  you !"  retorted  the  second,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  sword-belt  of  the  other.  A  slight 
scuffle  ensued,  during  which  the  subject  of  con- 
tention, gliding  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
turned  hastily  towards  the  palace,  not  per- 
ceiving, until  he  stood  in  the  first  narrow  court, 
that  his  cloak  of  fine  Genoa  velvet,  which  he 
had  again  carefully  folded  up  the  moment  he 
found  himself  nearing  the  disreputable  quarter 
into  the  heart  of  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
penetrate,  was  missing. 

More  ruffled  by  this  loss  than  by  anything  that 
had  yet  occurred,  he  hastily  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  disputants; 
but  not  a  trace  of  them  was  visible,  and  least 
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of  all,  of  the  fair  cloak.  The  sounds  of  boister- 
ous mirth  that  filled  the  air  sufficiently  be- 
trayed that  the  ruffians  were  making  themselves 
merry  at  the  expense  of  their  dupe,  at  no  great 
distance.  His  first  impulse  was  to  pursue  them, 
and  claim  his  property ;  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion convinced  him  how  little  likelihood  there 
was  of  such  a  measure  producing  an  agreeable 
result ;  and  angry  with  himself  at  the  loss  he 
had  experienced,  more  especially  at  the  manner 
of  it,  he  again  turned  into  the  Savoy,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  went  along — *'  Mea  culpa,  mca 
maxima  culpa,  but  I'll  be  d — d,  if  I'm  ever 
caught  in  a  mistake  of  this  kind  again." 

To  the  small  yards  and  turreted  walls  of  the 
original  building  had  been  added,  as  expe- 
diency or  choice  dictated,  here  one  fragment, 
and  there  another,  until  the  back  part  of  the 
palace  was  so  blocked  up  with  narrow  courts 
and  blind  alleys,  that  it  required  much  patience, 
and  more  sagacity,  to  discover  any  one  indivi- 
dual dwelhng  in  the  confused  irregular  pile. 
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and  no  small  degree  of  perseverance  to  pene- 
trate into  the  main  building.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  stranger  who  had  so  boldly 
ventured  into  these  to  him  evidently  unknown 
regions  would  have  given  np  his  object  in 
despair,  but  for  the  timely  services  of  a  young 
lad,  who,  seduced  by  the  promise  of  some 
few  pennies  —  pennies,  in  those  days,  were 
worth  half-crowns  at  this  time — undertook  to 
pilot  him  safe  through  the  shoals  of  this  peril- 
ous adventure. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  when  he  had  brought 
the  stranger  to  the  last  inner  court,  "  you  have 
but  to  ascend  those  steps,  pass  that  little  door, 
then  straight  up  the  staircase — you  can  hardly 
miss  that,  provided  you  follow  your  nose ;  then 
turn  to  the  left,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth 
door,  you'll  find  the  woman  you  seek." 

"  Well,  if  ever  I'm  caught  doing  another 
kindness  to  any  one,  and  that  on  a  rainy  day, 
and  in  the  Savoy !"  murmured,  disconsolately, 
the  Scotchman,  as  he  looked  after  his  youthful 
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guide,  who  had  no  sooner  clutched  the  pro- 
mised pence  than  he  disappeared  like  a  sky- 
rocket. "  A  pretty  figure  I  cut — lost  so  goodly 
a  cloak,  too!  Men  are  right,  in  England,  to 
prefer  the  furred  gown — they  can  hardly  tear 
that  off  one's  back.  To  meet  a  lady,  too !  A 
pretty  fellow  I  am  for  such  an  adventure.  Well, 
well,  I  have  come  too  far  to  recede ;  but,  catch 
me  here  again — that's  all !" 

So  saying,  he  slowly  mounted  the  slippery, 
foot-worn  steps ;  and  having  succeeded  in 
squeezing  himself  through  the  narrow,  low, 
arched  doorway,  he  came  to  another  pause, 
and  taking  off  his  plumed  cap,  attempted  to 
shake  the  wet  from  its  once  glittering  tassels 
and  gay  plumes.  But,  alas!  the  feather  was 
literally  soaked  through  with  the  rain,  the  tas- 
sels dimmed  for  ever ;  and  from  his  dark  lank 
hair  he  felt  sundry  streamlets  trickling  gently 
down  his  neck,  finding  a  sly  entrance  between 
the  ruff  and  the  throat.  It  was  in  vain  he 
sought,  like  the  privileged  of  the   quadruped 
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race,  to  discncambcr  himself,  by  a  few  vigorous 
shakes,  of  the  but  too  visible  and  penetrating 
tokens  of  the  weather,  that  lingered  in  large 
bright  drops  on  every  part  of  his  garments.  He 
saw  the  case  was  a  desperate  one;  and  every 
efficacious  remedy  being  out  of  reach,  he  re- 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  steep,  rugged,  winding  stairs,  ren- 
dered insecure  by  the  loose  and  broken  state 
of  many  of  the  flags.  As  he  was  cautiously 
toiUng  up  this  precarious  ascent,  a  shrill  female 
voice  was  heard  from  the  passage  to  the  right 
on  the  ground-floor,  demanding  what  was  the 
matter,  and  if  any  one  were  there?  Upon 
which  another  voice,  whose  careless  tones  re- 
vealed juvenility,  answered,  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  up  which  the  speaker  was  probably 
peeping — 

"  Oh,  dear,  no — it  is  only  a  spider  crawling 
up  the  wall !  Bring  your  broom,  granny,  and 
we'll  soon  brush  it  down." 

A  loud  peal  of  cracked  laughter  joining  the 
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gay  sound  of  the  young  girl's  voice,  it  appeared 
that  the  granny  had  by  this  time  caught  a 
view  of  the  stranger,  and  approved  of  the  joke 
highly.  A  little  annoyed  at  the  disrespectful 
insinuation  as  to  his  outward  properties  which 
it  conveyed,  the  stranger  hurried  on,  and  soon 
found  himself  in  a  long,  narrow,  cloistral  pas- 
sage, scantily  lighted  from  a  few  small  slits 
looking  out  upon  the  yard.  Here  were  many 
blackened  doors,  from  which  time  and  filth  had 
obliterated  the  numbers  that  had  once  marked 
the  different  wards  of  the  hospital. 

He  knocked  hesitatingly,  then  more  resolutely 
at  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  ;  laid  a  regular 
siege  to  the  fourth  ;  but  all  in  vain — they  were 
fast  locked,  and  none  came  to  answer  his  loud 
summons.  Doubtless  the  reckless  or  miserable 
tenants  were  following  elsewhere  their  diverse 
pursuits  of  gain  or  pleasure,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  they  were  deserted  for  the  day. 

He  stood  before  the  fifth,  a  picture  of  blank 
perplexity,  and  was  about  to  apply  a  fresh  sum- 
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mons,  when  it  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a 
timid  juvenile  countenance  peeped  at  the 
aperture  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
disturbance. 

"  Pray  tell  me,  my  little  lad,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  if  you  know  where  I  can  find  a  certain  Mis- 
tress Finch,  who  ought  to  dwell  somewhere  here 
abouts." 

"  What  do  you  seek  her  for  ?"  answered  the 
boy,  without  opening  the  door. 

"  For  her  own  sake,  not  for  mine,  be  assured 
of  that,  or  I  had  never  sought  her  in  this  stew 
of  a  place." 

"  Have  you  any  token — the  pass  word  ?"  still 
persisted  the  boy. 

"  Then  she  does  live  here  ?  Open  the  door 
without  delay,  there's  a  good  little  fellow,  for  I 
have  no  more  time  to  waste." 

"  Not  without  the  pass  word,  master,"  said 
the  boy,  firmly. 

The  stranger  looked  puzzled,  as  well  he 
might,  for,  in   good  sooth,  he  had  clean  for- 
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gotten  it ;  but  he  had  that  day  gone  through  a 
sufficient  quantum  of  trivial  annoyances  to  have 
tried  a  spirit  more  patient  than  his  own,  and  so, 
without  further  ceremony,  he  pushed  against 
the  door  with  a  degree  of  strength  which  the 
youth  could  not  resist,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  him. 

Although  scarcely  above  thirteen,  the  boy 
was  tall  and  strong  of  his  age,  and  determined 
not  to  submit  tamely. 

''  You  shall  not  pass  further,"  he  said,  with 
a  glowing  cheek  and  flashing  eye,  "  unless  you 
give  the  pass  word  ;"  and  he  put  himself  in  such 
a  position,  that  to  proceed  to  the  inner  chamber 
the  Scot  must  remove  him  by  main  force. 

"Go — go,  you  foolish  youngster,"  said  he, 
with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "  By  St.  Andrew, 
but  you  are  a  cock  of  the  game.  Luckily  I 
now  bethink  me — *for  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
syne' — ay,  that  was  the  phrase,  or  something 
like  it."  And  pushing  aside  his  no  longer  re- 
sisting opponent,  he  entered  the  room  beyond. 
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It  was  nearly  as  bare  and  comfortless  as  the 
first,  but  looked  less  dismal  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  light  pouring  freely  into  it  from 
its  lofty  windows  looking  out  upon  the  Thames. 

Its  solitary  occupant  was  a  middle-aged 
female,  whose  mean  apparel  and  faded  looks 
harmonized  well  with  the  abode  which  she  had 
selected.  She  started  on  seeing  a  stranger, — 
rose  in  haste,  and  with  a  somewhat  flurried  air ; 
but  the  moment  she  fixed  her  visitor,  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if  in  mute 
thanskgiving — then  extended  them  towards  him. 

"  And  so  we  meet  again,  Roger  Achamber  ! 
I  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope  this  wish  of  mine 
would  be  fulfilled  in  this  life." 

"  I  wonder  you  know  me  at  once,"  replied 
the  new  comer,  "  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  and  altered  as  I  must  be — I  had  scarcely 
recognised  you,  Margaret,  if  I  had  not  been 
prepared  to  meet  you,  and  none  but  you  in 
this  place." 

"  Grief  is  a  canker-worm  that  blights  even 
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more  than  time,"  answered  the  woman,  so- 
lemnly. "  I  am  altered  indeed,  but  more  so  in 
heart  than  in  outward  looks,  great  as  the  change 
wrought  in  the  latter  may  seem  to  you." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Indeed,  news  from 
home,  public  or  private,  has  been  a  source  of 
much  grief  to  me  for  many  a  long  year." 

"  You  have  not  then  forgotten  your  country, 
your  friends,  and  above  all,  your  allegiance,  over 
the  seas?  exclaimed  the  female,  with  visible 
emotion.  "  You  are  still  the  same  kind,  honest, 
faithful  Roger  xoe  all  thought  you.  Do  you 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  that  we^  Acham- 
ber  ?"  she  added,  mournfully. 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  said  he,  hurriedly,  as  if  unwil- 
ling to  dwell  on  a  disagreeable  subject.  "  He 
too  is  gone,  I  see  it  by  your  dress." 

"Yes,  I  am  a  widow,"  she  resumed,  in  a 
scarce  audible  tone.  "All  those  I  loved  are 
gone — all  but  one.  You  have  seen  him  in  the 
outer  room,  have  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  bonny  laddie  he  is,"  said  the 
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Scotchman,  kindly,  taking  the  woman's  hand 
and  warmly  pressing  it.  "  What  a  comfort  he 
must  be  to  you  in  your  afflictions  ;  he  is  a  fine 
spirited  boy.  But  tell  mc,  Margaret,  why  do 
I  find  you  here  ? — in  such  a  place  !  I,  a  man, 
could  scarcely  make  my  way  through  it  in 
safety — and  3'^ou,  who  have  dwelt  in  palaces " 

"This  is  one  still,"  replied  the  woman,  with  a 
sad  smile,  "  and  it  is  besides,  what  few  palaces 
are,  a  sanctuary.  Here  none  may  lay  hold  of 
me,  and  drag  me  forth  for  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  my  creed,  my  feelings,  my  regrets. 
Here,  too,  my  poverty  is  no  sin — my  tears,  my 
Bufferings,  my  very  existence,  are  hid  from  the 
observance  of  men.  But  poor  as  this  home  may 
be,  you  are  welcome  to  it, — welcome  as  a  last 
hope  sent  from  Heaven  to  cheer  my  over- 
burthened  spirit!  Come,  sit  by  me,  and  I  will, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  since  the  weight  has 
sunk  on  my  heart,  which  must  eventually  break 
it,  speak  of  my  sorrows." 

"That's   right,   my   good   friend,"   said   he. 
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whom  the  woman  called  Achamber.  "  That's 
right — depend  upon  it,  there's  no  better  relief  to 
sorrow  than  to  talk  about  it,  especially  to  those 
who  can  feel  for  one.  And  so  let's  sit  down, 
and,  in  God's  name,  to  business  !" 

An  expression  of  displeasure,  which  gradually 
gave  way  to  one  of  deeper  sadness,  overcast  the 
countenance  of  the  female  as  she  listened  to 
her  companion.  They  sat  down,  opposite  to 
each  other,  on  the  stone  benches  occupying  a 
parallel  position  in  the  deep  embayment  of  the 
window,  commanding  on  a  clear  day  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Southwark,  and  a  fine  view  of  the 
noble  Thames,  curving  towards  Whitehall ;  but 
which  generally,  and  on  the  morning  in  question 
more  especially,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  ocean  of  fog,  whence,  at  rare  intervals,  a 
near  mast  indistinctly  loomed. 

It  were  hard  to  say  whether  the  female  had 
been  wounded  by  the  word  "business," — so 
offensive  to  feminine  organs,  especially  when 
applied  with  reference  to  themselves  personally, 

VOL.  in.  H 
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or  anything  connected  with  them, — or  if  the 
giving  vent  to  feelings  so  long  pent  up  within 
her  own  bosom  were  an  effort  to  which  she 
scarcely  felt  equal,  but  it  was  some  minutes  ere 
she  broke  the  silence,  which  her  visitor  devoted 
to  a  closer  examination  of  her  features.  He 
remembered  her  a  tall,  comely,  though  some- 
what masculine  woman,  with  fine  lineaments 
and  finer  eyes,  whose  impassioned  expression 
had  frequently  betrayed  the  inward  fire  which 
the  reserve  of  Scottish  manners  sought  to  veil. 
Nought  of  youth  and  beauty  now  lingered 
about  her  countenance  or  person.  An  ashy 
paleness  contrasted  harshly  with  the  widow's 
weeds  she  wore,  and  the  few  locks  of  hair  that 
straggled  from  beneath  her  cap,  though  still 
retaining  the  raven  blackness  of  their  pristine 
hue,  betrayed  here  and  there  the  marks  of 
time  or  care.  The  bold  contour  of  her  phy- 
siognomy was  disagreeably  exaggerated  by 
thinness,  and  her  deep-set,  dark  eye  gleamed 
restlessly  from  beneath  the  harsh  brow,  speak- 
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ing  in  but  too  legible  characters  the  fever  that 
preyed  on  the  unfortunate  woman's  soul.    , 

"  Well,  Margaret,  you  wished  to  see  me,  and 
I  am  here,  ready  to  assist  you  with  all  my 
might  and  main  if  you  would  but  tell  me 
how,"  said  her  guest,  at  last  breaking  a  silence 
which  he  began  to  feel  irksome. 

"  Ay,  true,"  said  the  woman ;  and  starting  as 
if  from  a  dream,  she  removed  her  own  keen 
glance  from  the  good-natured,  friendly  face 
she  had  been  anxiously  scanning,  and  suffered 
it  to  wander  from  object  to  object  till  it 
finally  settled  on  the  ground.  "True — most 
true.  Well,  you  have  prospered  abroad  I  hear, 
and  have  probably  bound  yourself  to  the  land 
of  your  adoption  by  the  strong  ties  of  domestic 
affection." 

"  No ;  I  am  still  a  bachelor,  and,  please  God, 
mean  to  remain  so  to  the  end  of  my  days,"  was 
the  answer,  given  with  a  sly,  meaning  smile. 
"  You  know  well  enough,  Margery,  that  when 
I  was  a  poor,  penniless  lad,  the  lassies  did 
H  2 
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not  take  to  me ;  now  I  am  comfortable  and  well 
off,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  to  any  of  them.  So, 
you  see,  I  am  pretty  much  in  the  same  predica- 
ment with  the  merry  miller  of  Dee — 

"  I  care  for  nobody — no,  not  I — 
For  nobody  cares  for  me." 

"I  see  your  early  disappointment  has  sunk 
deeper  into  your  mind  than  I  at  the  time  ima- 
gined it  would.  You  were  aye  light-hearted, 
Roger !" 

"  But  not  unmindful  of  injury  nor  ungrate- 
ful for  kindness — that's  why  I  am  here  to-day. 
You  and  yours  have  ever  been  friends  to  me, 
even  when  it  went  hard  enough  in  this  world  with 
poor  Roger  Achamber — ay,  even  before  we  had 
all  the  luck  to  enter  the  same  service.  Ah,  me  ! 
I  have  never  forgotten  those  days  of  careless 
childhood,  when  we  played  together  on  the 
heath  of  our  native  hills." 

"  Nor,  I  hope  and  trust,"  eagerly  interrupted 
the  woman,  "  those  which  we  spent  in  Holy *' 

"  Stop,  stop !"  interrupted  Achamber. 
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"  Nor,"  persisted  the  woman, "  those  which  we 
spent  in " 

"  Hush,  hush  ! ''  urged  the  visitor,  with  a  look 
askance  towards  the  door.  "  We  cannot  be  too 
cautious  in  talking  of  those  times." 

"  There's  no  danger,"  replied  his  companion. 
"  My  boy  keeps  watch  without,  nor  is  this  the 
place  for  spies.  Surely  you  are  not  ashamed, 
Roger,  to  name  the  home  of  your  young  days — 
the  mistress,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
whilst  her  dark  eye  rested  upon  him  with  a 
slight  yet  irrepressible  expression  of  scorn — 
"  the  mistress  whose  bread  you  have  eaten  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  not  ashamed,  but  afraid, 
Dame  Margery.  Yes,  despite  your  frowning 
look,  I  will  say  afraid,  and  think  it  no  stain  on 
my  manhood.  By  my  troth,  I  saw  a  sight  on 
the  bridge  to-day  that  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
of  prudence  and  substance — I  say  substance, 
too — look  twice  to  what  he  says  or  does  in  this 
fair  city." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  female,  after 
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a  pause,  during  which  she  evidently  struggled 
to  repress  some  ungracious  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure. "  You  were  ever  prudent  and  cautious, 
Master  Achamber." 

"  Had  I  not  been  so  by  nature,  experience 
would  have  taught  me  that  lesson,"  responded 
her  companion,  gravely.  "  A  slave  once  to 
the  Turk,  and  now  scarce  anything  better  in 
my  quality  of  subject  to  the  Spanish  king,  I 
have  learned  to  bow  my  head  and  keep  my  own 
counsel." 

"  So  much  the  more  fortunate  for  you ;  but 
that  is  not  my  way,  Roger.  I  cannot  bow  my 
head  to  crime  even  when  enthroned." 

"  But  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  you 
surely  can,  and  ought,  Margery." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot^'*  answered  the  woman, 
with  a  wild,  almost  fierce  look.  "  No  ;  I  have 
tried  to  conquer  my  rebellious  thoughts,  my 
brooding  heart — but  I  cannot.  The  spirit  of 
my  ancestors  is  roused  within  me  at  the  bare 
thought  of  my  trials,  and  of  my  triumphant 
enemies !" 
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"  I  hope  not,"  hastily  exclaimed  her  friend, 
shaking  his  head  reprovingly.  "  If  our  tradi- 
tions speak  true  it  was  no  gentle  one.  Your 
forefathers  oftener  drew  their  dirks  than  be- 
seems good  Christians." 

**  May  be,  may  be  !"  she  said,  impatiently ; 
"  but  I,  at  least,  have  wrongs  to  resent." 

"  To  forget — to  forget,  Margery  !  Think 
you,  when  I  was  the  bondsman  of  a  vile  infidel, 
cursed  at,  buffeted,  reviled  from  morn  till  night, 
think  you  I  might  not  have  indulged  in  spite 
and  hatred  ?  Yet,  so  help  me  God,  I  never  did ! 
I  toiled  cheerfully — lulled  suspicion  to  rest — 
made  myself  easy,  and,  when  the  opportunity 
offered,  slipped  the  leash.  Well,  there  was  I, — 
a  free  man  once  more,  it  is  true,  but  free  to 
starve,  had  it  not  been  for  a  good  Easterling, 
who  took  compassion  upon  me,  besides  wanting 
me  for  the  little  of  Turkish  lingo  that  I  knew. 
Well,  King  Philip  is  not  a  gentle  master,  God 
wot;  and  yet  here  am  I,  quietly  anchored  at 
Antwerp  for  a  good  time,  as  I  hope,  and  well 
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to  do  ill  the  world  for  all  that  I  have  known  of 
hardship." 

"  It  does  not  signify  arguing  upon  the 
difference  of  our  natures  just  now,"  said  the 
female,  hastily.  "  Yours  is  the  happiest — per- 
haps, too,  no  less  acceptable  to  God  than  to 
man — nay,  I  make  no  doubt  it  is  so.  But  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  through  those 
we  love.  It  is  nothing  to  bear  with  personal 
injury,  and  personal  suffering;  but,  oh,  God! 
to  see  the  anguish,  the  struggles  of  those  a 
thousand  times  dearer  than  self — it  is  that 
which  fires  the  brain,  and  maddens  thought. 
You  remember  me  in  the  days  of  early  wedded 
felicity,  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  attach- 
ment, when  love  gilded  the  darkness  of  poverty. 
You  afterwards  saw  me  basking  in  the  smiles  of 
fortune,  for  were  not  in  those  days  her  smiles 
and  those  of  fortune  synonymous  ?  You  have 
known,  too,  what  she  could  be  to  those  who 
shared  her  palace  home,  and  can  remember  how 
she  favoured  us  above  all  others  ;  but  you,  who 
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have  seen  her  and  us  but  in  prosperity,  know 
not — cannot  imagine,  the  tie  that  bound  me  by 
every  fibre  of  my  heart  to  that  ilkistrious — that 
murdered " 

"But,"  interrupted  Achamber,  "when  the 
death  of  her  first  Scottish  husband  broke  up 
her  household,  I  thought  you  had  been  dismissed 
as  well  as  myself,  and  obliged,  like  me,  to  seek 
your  fortunes  elsewhere  than  in  that  dismal 
castle — so  dark  a  casket  to  enclose  so  bright  a 
pearl!" 

"  We  were  not  with  her  in  those  few  perilous 
and  troubled  days,  but  her  bounteous  hand  was 
still  upon  us,  and  those  that  loved  her  well,  at 
her  request  became  our  friends  for  her  dear 
sake.  Nor  were  we  long  exiled  from  her  pre- 
sence. We  followed  her  here,  and  shared  her 
captivity — would  to  Heaven  we  had  shared  her 
fate  !  It  w  as  then,  and  then  only,  that  I  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  Mary  Stuart.  Start  not  at 
that  sacred  name — if  indeed  you  be  friend  or 
countryman  of  mine,  start  not  at  the  name  of 
h3 
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the  murdered,  the  unavenged!  These  walls 
hear  it  repeated  in  my  orisons  and  nightly  vigils, 
until  the  echo  is  as  familiar  to  them  as  that  of 
my  sighs  and  groans." 

"  Say  rather  she  was  sacrificed  to  policy ;  and 
I  fear,  my  good  Margery,  it  is  such  blind  en- 
thusiasts as  you  who  have  caused  her  doom. 
Plot  succeeded  plot,  and  the  plotters  never  per- 
ceived, whilst  they  sent  head  after  head  to 
bleach  upon  those  horrid  London  gates,  that 
they  forced  the  axe  into  the  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner." 

"  Silence,  silence!  if  you  would  not  have 
me "  The  woman  paused,  but  her  flash- 
ing eyes  so  eloquently  filled  up  the  blank,  that 
Master  Roger  Achamber  started  fi:om  his  seat  as 
if  uncertain  of  his  companion's  purpose.  Of 
her  sanity,  indeed,  there  was  room  for  doubt, 
from  the  startling  energy  of  her  manner,  arid 
the  fearful  wildness  of  her  look,  but  he  checked 
himself  as  she  motioned  him  to  resume  his  seat 
with  a  lofty  gesture. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  ^^  for  my  impetuosity ; 
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but  it  maddens  me  to  think  that  you,  who  have 
looked  upon  her  day  by  day,  who  heard  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  who  felt  the  sunshine  of  her 
smile — to  think  that  you  can  thus  talk  coldly  of 
her  death !" 

"  Twenty  years'  absence  from  my  home,"  said 
Roger,  soothingly,  "  have  calmed  the  acerbity 
of  my  feelings, — influenced,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  my  views  — " 

"  Cooled  yom'  heart  you  should  say — frozen 
the  warm  current  of  your  blood,"  said  the 
woman ;  then,  hastily  checking  herself,  she  added> 
"  but  no,  were  that  the  case,  you  had  not  been 
here  to  day.  You  cannot  feel  what  I  feel,  nor 
even  guess  at  the  hundredth  part  of  my  suffer- 
ings. It  was  nothing  to  behold  her  surrounded 
by  regal  splendour— to  grow  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  power ;  but  to  see  her  day  by  day,  in  her 
time  of  trial,  pining  away  in  her  youth  and  her 
beauty — a  queen,  a  wife,  a  mother  no  longer, 
but  an  isolated,  lonely  woman,  debarred  from 
the  pleasures  of  princes-— nay,  even  deprived  of 
those  mere  physical  enjoyments  which  belong 
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in  common  to  the  great  and  the  most  despised 
of  God's  creatures — to  sit,  hour  by  hour,  watch- 
ing the  tear  of  regret  slowly  stealing  down  her  pale 
cheek  as  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  bly the  days 
that  were  past  never  to  return,  or  to  sec  her 
cast  a  longing  glance  at  the  bright  blue  summer 
sky,  beneath  which  Earth's  children  were  re- 
joicing. But,  oh  !  that  look — it  spoke  of  such 
soul-sickening  misery,  that  I  have  often  wept 
the  livelong  day  at  the  slow  lingering  martyr- 
dom she  was  silently  enduring — a  look,  a  smile 
of  irrepressible  soul-wearing  anguish  were  the 
mute  appeals  of  her  tortured  heart.  It  was  but 
rarely  her  lips  disclosed  its  burthen  ;  but  when 
she  would  confess  her  willingness  to  lay  down 
the  rest  of  a  miserable  existence  for  one  short 
day  of  life  under  Heaven's  free  sun,  that  she 
might  warm  her  frozen  heart  in  its  cheer- 
ful rays — to  hear  her  speak  of  those  happy 
times  when  her  life  was  all  sunshine,  flowers, 
and  love,  and  to  see  that  peerless  loveliness  fade 
away  in  the  dark,  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison, 
where  naught  spoke  of  love  but  the  tears  of  a 
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few  trusty  servants — then  it  was  that  I  thought 
my  own  heart  would  break.  She  who  had 
drunk  in  so  many  an  impassioned  glance  that 
bore  on  its  ray  the  soul  of  the  chivalric,  the 
handsome,  the  regal — her  gaze  now  fell  on  the 
withered,  downcast  looks  of  a  few  sad  followers, 
or  the  frowning  brows  of  her  enemies.  Those 
fatal  graces  that  had  decked  her  brow  with 
woman's  fairest  crown  were  fast  fading  away ! 
To  see  her  waste,  day  by  day,  in  that  hopeless 
solitude,  her  step  grow  more  languid,  her  smile 
sadder,  the  tones  of  her  voice  falling  more 
mournfully  on  the  ear,  like  the  cadence  of  some 
dying  strain, — and  yet  to  see  her  meek  and 
patient  to  the  last,  even  when  years  were  added 
to  years,  and  the  best  part  of  life's  fitful  dream 
was  over,  and  the  future  a  blank — a  dread  blank, 
which  thought  dared  not  to  fill  up, — all  this, 
Roger,  you  have  not  felt  as  I  have  felt,  or  you 
could  not  talk  of  political  expediency.  When 
a  hope,  a  faint  ray  of  hope,  penetrated  to  the 
poor  sufferer's  heart,  it  was  but  the  mere 
mockery  of  destiny — the  wound  torn  open  to 
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bleed  afresh.  The  eager  swhnmer,  struggling 
for  Hfe,  who  sees  the  shore  in  view,  friendly 
forms  beckoning  to  him  in  the  distance,  life 
and  hope  in  port,  and  whom  the  ruthless  waves 
dash  away  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  efforts, 
knows  not  a  worse  despair  than  did  the  royal 
Mary  of  Scotland,  when  knight  after  knight  fell 
in  her  cause, — when,  one  by  one,  the  lights  of 
her  destiny  were  extinguished.  Had  you  seen 
her  thus — had  you  watched  her,  day  by  day,  in 
her  woe,  as  ive  did,  you  had  better  understood 
our  love — our  devotion." 

The  woman  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  over- 
come with  her  emotions,  but  soon  continued : — 

"  But  when  came  the  fatal  day  on  which  the 
news  reached  us  that  she  was  to  prepare  for 
death — she  gave  it  us  herself, — then,  and  then 
only,  we  knew  our  own  hearts.  Oh,  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  anguish  !  We  thought — 
we  knew,  that  we  had  no  hope  ;  and  yet,  when 
that  last  blow  came  upon  us,  then  only  did  we 
feel  that  all  was  indeed  over  with  us.     Yet  it 
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seemed  too  horrible  to  be  believed — we  deemed 
it  the  deception  of  a  fiend.  Can  you  image  to 
yourself  the  horrors  of  the  intervening  days — 
the  counting  the  hours  of  life,  and  marking 
them  ebb  away  like  the  sand  in  the  hour-glass, 
and  death  nearing  with  every  one — the  seeing 
her  sit  with  folded  hands,  listening  to  the 
chimes  that  brought  it  nearer  yet  and  nearer — 
to  watch  its  coming — to  hear,  as  it  were,  the 
flap  of  its  black  wing  ?  How  she— how  we  bore 
it,  I  know  not.  Then  that  last  morning,  concen- 
trating in  its  short  and  flitting  space  the  agony 
of  years  of  thought — that  last  toilet !  She  bade 
me  braid  her  long  tresses  with  more  care  than 
usual.  *  Never  will  your  skill  be  again  tried 
on  poor  Mary  Stuart !'  she  said.  *  Margaret,  do 
your  best.'  Oh!  the  feel  of  those  soft,  long 
tresses,  the  only  diadem  that  had  still  been 
spared  of  the  many  Fate  had  given !  As  I 
gazed  on  their  dark  waves,  I  fancied  them 
already  clotted  with  the  crimson  stains;  and 
when  chance  brought  my  hand  in  contact  with 
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that  snowy  neck,  I  shuddered  as  though  an 
aspen  had  stung  me.  Words  can  never — never 
tell  the  feeHngs  of  that  hour  !  More  than  once  I 
would  have  given  up  my  task  m  despair,  but 
for  her  look,  so  fraught  with  reproach  and  sorrow. 

*  Grieve   not,   my  trusty  Margaret,'   she   said, 

*  they  who  have  left  me  nought  but  life,  which 
they  have  made  worthless  and  desolate,  may 
take  that  too.  But  if  the  woman  has  wept,  the 
queen  must  not.  At  this  awful  moment,  let 
not  those  who  still  love  me  try  my  courage 
by  their  weakness.' 

"Her  injunctions  nerved  me;  but  what  a  task 
was  that  of  performing  those  every-day  duties 
whose  frequent  recurrence  makes  almost  mecha- 
nical, but  which  such  circumstances  invested 
with  a  nameless,  sickening  importance.  That 
mourning  robe  which  never  was  to  fall  again 
from  that  regal  and  lovely  form — it  felt  in  my 
hands  like  a  pall.  It  was  death  divested  of  all 
the  worldly  pomp  with  which  it  generally  ap- 
proaches princes — devoid  of  the  common  sym- 
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pathy  and  Christian  charities  that  soothe  its 
approach  to  more  ordinary  mortals.  It  was  an 
appalling  death,  to  be  encountered  alone  and 
unsupported  !  The  sound  of  that  castle  bell,  as 
it  doled  out  the  last  fragments  4of  time  to  the 
unfortunate  queen,  has  haunted  me  ever  since  ! 
I  fancy  I  still  see  her  raise  her  drooping  head, 
and  listen  to  the  strokes  with  a  sweet,  sad 
smile ;  and  none  were  by  to  witness  or  record 
her  lofty  resignation  but  a  few  faithful  menials. 
Where  were  the  friends — the  allies — the  sub- 
jects whose  life-blood  should  have  been  shed 
ere  one  drop  of  hers  was  suffered  thus  ignobly 
to  flow !  Then  came  the  cold  summons — a 
few  dark,  grim  satellites  conducted  her  to  a 
blackened  hall,  where  three  hundred  English 
gentlemen  had  assembled  to  witness  severed  by 
the  glittering  axe  the  head  of  a  woman — of  a 
beautiful,  a  crowned  princess !  What  a  feat  of 
chivahy !  I  cannot  tell  you  the  rest.  Ever 
before  me,  in  the  tedious  watches  of  the  night, 
in  the  long,  weary  hours  of  day,  it  was  a  sight 
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that  has  blasted  my  mental  vision.  All  the 
anguish  that  preceded — that  followed — is  alike 
lost,  forgotten,  engulfed  in  that  one  awful 
moment !  His  faithful  heart  broke  when  hers 
ceased  to  beat? — the  hori'ible  scene  was  too 
much  for  him — the  same  stroke  that  ended  her 
chequered,  wretched  existence  made  me  a 
widow  !'' 

"  Alack !  alack !  poor  queen ! — her  cruel  end 
may  well  atone  for  all  her "  The  Scotch- 
man paused,  as  the  eagle  glance  of  the  female 
encountered  his  own;  and  obviously  anxious 
to  soothe  her  irritated  feelings,  he  substituted 
another  expression  for  that  which  had  nearly 
escaped  him — "  all  her  errors.  Poor  Margery  ! 
it  is  no  wonder  that  such  sorrows  should  have 
well-nigh  turned  your  head !" 

"  At  times,  I  fancy  they  have  done  so,"  she 
replied.  "  The  remembrance  of  that  one  horrid 
deed  never  departs  from  me.  It  fevers  my 
pulse,  and  lies  heavy  on  my  heart.  Never  can 
I  escape  from  that  one  dread  image,  but  when 
one  more  horrible  still  rises  to  my  mind.     I 
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have  wrestled  with  the  thought  until  my 
strength  is  spent.  I  may  struggle  no  longer — 
it  has  conquered  me !" 

"And  what  may  that  be?"  inquired  her 
listener,  with  an  anxious,  eager  gaze. 

"  It  matters  not,"  answered  the  woman,  with 
an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand — "it  matters 
not  for  the  present."  And  she  drew  a  deep 
breath,  as  if  exhausted  with  the  vehement  out- 
poinring  of  her  feelings. 

Roger  Achamber,  much  affected  with  what 
he  had  heard,  looked  on  her  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  deep  commiseration  and  doubt, 
which  resolved  itself  to  one  of  solicitude,  as, 
taking  her  hand  gently  in  his,  he  said — 

"  You  have  suffered  much — but  let  byganes 
be  byganes,  as  we  used  to  say  in  'our  bonny 
country.  You  were  ever  a  mettled,  high- 
spirited  lassie ;  but  where  is  the  use  of  grieving 
overmuch,  or  of  indulging  in  dark  and  gloomy 
thought!  You've  wept  the  dead — turn  now 
your  thoughts  to  the  living." 

"  It  is  kindly  meant  of  you,"  said  the  woman, 
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rising — "you  mean  well  by  me,  bat  you  can- 
not understand  me,  Roger;  1  should  have 
known  this  ere  now;  nor  has  it  lightened  my 
grief  to  pour  it  into  careless  ears.  I  will  even 
speak  the  language  you  best  understand.  I  am 
in  need  of  your  assistance,  and  for  the  sake  of 
auld  lang  syne  I  make  bold  to  claim  it.  I 
have  neither  husband  nor  home,  nor  even  a 
friend  left  to  care  for  me  or  my  helpless  boy." 

"  I  guessed  as  much — you  are  poor — nothing 
has  been  left  you  ?" 

"  Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  For  months 
naught  has  been  'twixt  me  and  starvation  but 
the  few  trinkets  she  gave  me  during  the  many 
years  of  my  service — not  one  remains  to  me 
now." 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  repeated  the  merchant, 
pulling  out  from  his  inmost  vest  a  long  leathern 
purse  well  filled  with  gold  pieces — "  lucky  it  is 
that  the  swash-bucklers  who  stole  my  cloak  took 
not  this  also." 

"  Nay — nay — put  up  your  broad  pieces,"  said 
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the  woman,  motioning  the  proffered  purse 
haughtily  back. — "  It  is  not  a  few  gold  coins  that 
I  stand  in  need  of — it  is  more,  far  more  than 
that.  Not  the  paltry  charity  of  an  hour,  but  the 
fate  of  a  life — such,  Roger  Achamber,  is  the 
boon  that  I  ask  at  your  hands." 

Something  of  the  impassioned,  wild  expression 
of  her  fierce,  dark  eye,  faded  as  she  spoke,  and 
gave  way  to  one  of  eager,  almost  impatient 
anxiety,  as  if  her  very  soul  hung  on  the 
answer. 

"  Whatever  I  can,  that  will  I  most  certainly 
do,"  said  Roger,  "  nor  is  that  little,  for  I  am— 
yes,  to  you  I  may  say  so — rich — very, — and  have 
no  kith  or  kin  of  my  own  to  hinder  me  from 
doing  what  I  please  with  my  gains.  But  listen 
to  me :  I  have  formed  a  plan  of  my  own  for  you 
and  the  laddie,  which,  I  think,  will  do  as  well 
as  another,  if  not  better.  What  say  you  to 
following  me  abroad,  where  I  will  make  you  as 
snug  as  possible,  and  we'll  bring  up  the  boy  be- 
tween us  to  be  a  comfort  and  an  honour  to 
you." 
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"  Something  of  this  sort  I  expected  of  you, 
Roger,  and  will  accept  your  offer  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  tendered.  As  for  myself,  my  lot  in 
life  is  cast ;  all  farther  care  bestowed  on  it  were 
vain  and  unavailing.  But  I  have  one  more  duty 
to  fulfil  in  this  world  ere  I  quit  it,  and  nothing 
must  interfere  with  its  performance.  It  is  for 
this  that  I  would  speak  with  you,  for  this  that  I 
sent  you  a  message  through  the  Dutch  skipper 
who  brought  you  over,  for  when  he  mentioned 
your  name  perchance  in  my  hearing,  I  fancied, 
I  hoped  that  it  might  be  yourself  of  whom  he 
spoke.  I  had  not  forgotten  you,  Roger,  even 
through  so  many  years  of  absence,  and  trusted 
you  would  not  refuse  to  come  to  me.  Now  you 
are  here,  let  me  briefly  tell  what  I  would  have  of 
you.  I  wish  to  give  up  to  your  care  my  only 
son — my  poor  boy.  He  is  intelligent  and  high- 
souled,  but  gentle  withal,  and  quiet  as  a  lamb. 
He  will  give  you  but  little  trouble,  nor  will  he 
require  your  fostering  care  long ;  for  though  but 
a  boy  to-day,  a  very  few  years  will  make  him  a 
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man,  and  enable  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Will  you  grant  me  this  boon  ?" 

"But  surely  you  will  not  part  from  your 
child,"  gently  insinuated  the  visitor — "  especially 
seeing  there  is  no  cause." 

'^  There  is  cause — great  cause,"  said  the  woman, 
sternly.  "  If  you  will  grant  what  I  demand,  do 
so  at  once — unconditionally ;  take  my  boy  and 
a  mother's  grateful  blessing  with  you,  and  ask 
not  further  after  me  or  my  ways." 

Master  Roger  Achamber  would  willingly  have 
remonstrated  further,  but  there  was  something 
about  Margaret  Lambrun  which  froze  on  his  lips 
the  words  he  would  have  uttered. 

"  I  see,  by  your  silence,"  she  continued,  "  that 
my  desire  meets  not  with  your  approbation — 
that  you  would  fain  sift  my  purposes  and  views. 
That  may  not  be,  Roger — for  your  own  sake  and 
his." 

"  I'll  be  a  father  to  your  boy,"  said  Achamber 
in  answer  to  the  anxious  searching  glance  of  the 
mother.  "  A  son  in  everything  shall  he  be  to  me ; 
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but,  of  course,  I  am  not  going  to  remain  here 
any  longer  than  I  possibly  can  help.  Skippers 
know  my  name,  it  would  seem,  and  go  hawking 
it  about  in  low  places,  the  haunts  of  those  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  scruple  to  deliver  me  up  as 
a  Papist  and  a  plotter,  when,  God  wot,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  latter  and  less  of  the  former  than, 
in  good  sooth,  I  ought  to  be  !  But  times  like 
these  we  live  in  harden  the  heart,  Dame  Lam- 
brun.  Here  one  may  not  be  a  Catholic,  and 
over  the  water  one  dares  not  so  much  as  look  on 
a  Protestant ;  whilst  further  south  Paganism  is 
all  the  go,  and  one  mayn't  be  a  Christian  at  all. 
Well,  it  is  a  cross  world  we  live  in,  where  we  can't 
all  be  at  peace,  and  love  one  another  after  God's 
own  law — but  then  men's  fashions  differ.  Let 
not  that  distress  you :  I  shall  soon  have  gathered 
enough  money  to  serve  me  for  the  rest  of  my 
days,  and  mean  to  retm*n  to  bonny  Scotland, 
where  I  will  settle  in  a  handsome  house  of  my 
own,  with,  may  be,  a  stone  shield  over  the  door, 
bearing    my   coat-of-arms — and  the   boy  may 
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share  it  with  me,  too,  an'  he  like — though  I'm 
afraid  mine  is  but  a  quiet  hfe  for  young  blood  like 
his." 

"  My  boy  has  been  nurtured  in  silence,  solitude, 
and  sorrow.  He  drew  his  first  breath  within  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  and  never  crossed  its  threshold 
but  to  pass  into  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  confine- 
ment of  this  sanctuary.  You  will  find  him  all 
you  can  wish — and  as  for  your  plans,  they  meet 
my  inmost  desires  on  every  point.  You  cannot 
leave  this  place  or  return  to  Scotland  too  soon 
to  gratify  me.  Mary — Mary !"'  she  loudly 
called,  and  the  next  instant  the  boy,  who  had 
hitherto  stood  sentinel  in  the  outer  apartment, 
was  at  her  side. 

"Mary,  my  darling,  look  up;  Heaven  has 
sent  you,  at  last,  a  friend  and  a  protector." 

The  lad  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  raised  his 
mild  blue  eyes  to  the  whimsical  countenance  of 
worthy  Master  Achamber.  If  the  latter  had 
already  been  struck  with  his  prepossessing 
exterior  in  the  cursory  glimpse  he  had  had  of 
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him  during  their  short  discussion  without,  he 
was  still  more,  though  not  agreeably  so,  now  the 
light,  such  as  it  was,  revealed  to  him  more  fully 
a  face  of  remarkable,  though  feminine  beauty. 
The  singular  delicacy  of  the  features  and  com- 
plexion harmonized  well  with  the  pensive,  soft, 
dreamy  expression  which  they  bore,  and  with 
the  flowing  ringlets  that  framed  the  pale  thought- 
ful brow. 

"  That  lad  wants  air  and  exercise  sadly," 
thought  his  new  patron,  as  he  took  cognisance 
of  the  boy's  appearance  with  a  long,  examining 
glance.  "  There's  no  life  under  that  white  skin, 
— no  promise  of  manhood  in  that  dulled  eye 
and  fragile  form.  It  is  a  sickly  plant,  and  must 
perish,  if  not  speedily  transplanted  to  a  more 
vigorous  soil." 

A  slight  shade  of  disappointment  might  have 
been  traced  in  the  mother,  as  she  beheld  her 
son  the  object  of  less  admiration  than  she, 
doubtless,  thought  his  due.  But  she  soon  mas- 
tered the  womanish  vanity  that  lurked  beneath 
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that  passing  feeling,  as  she  listened  to  the  sim- 
ple, but  hearty  words  that  escaped  her  visitor. 

"I  will  be  a  father  to  your  child,  Dame 
Lambrun ;  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
whatever,  either  as  to  the  present  or  the  future, 
should  God  grant  that  I  live  to  perform  my 
promise." 

"  A  promise  such  as  that,  given  to  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  is  a  solemn  pledge,"  said  the 
woman,  with  emphasis. 

"  I  mean  it  as  such,  most  assuredly ;  and  if 
his  departed  parent's  spirit  be  hovering  around 
us  at  this  very  moment,  as  our  creed  teaches  us 
to  believe  possible,  I  cannot  speak  the  words 
with  more  sincerity." 

"  God  hears  and  will  record  the  promise,  and 
will  not  forget  the  deed.  I  have  but  thanks  to 
offer,  and  can  express  those  but  poorly." 

"Mention   them   not   at  all,  Margery,"  ex- 
claimed Achamber — "  we  understand  each  other 
thoroughly.     But  why  should  the  boy  lose  one 
parent  because  Providence  sends  him  another 
i2 
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in  the  place  of  him  he  has  lost  ?"  he  continued, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  he  led  the 
reluctant  woman  somewhat  apart,  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  boy  should  not  overhear  his  words. 
"  Come,  Margery — what  on  earth  can  chain 
you  to  this  country  now  ?" 

"  Question  me  not — you  must  not — shall  not 
know.  It  is  on  account  of  what  I  have  to  do 
that  I  am  so  anxious  to  part  from  my  only 
child.  I  have  prayed  morn  and  night  that  a 
friend  might  be  raised  to  him  from  this  wilder- 
ness called  the  world,  that  I  might,  unfettered 
by  any  earthly  tie,  follow  the  promptings  of 
my  own  heart ;  and,  lo !  my  prayers  have  been 
heard.  A  friend  has  risen  even  at  the  last 
hour,  and  is  this  not  a  visible  sign  that  Hea- 
ven itself  smiles  on  my  wishes,  and  permits 
their  execution  ?" 

"  Many  a  fallacious  design  of  our  hearts  here 
below  may  be  considered  the  instigation  of  the 
Evil  one,  rather  than  of  Heaven's  inspiration," 
said  Achamber,  gravely.  "  Take  heed,  Mar- 
gery, that  yours  be  not  of  the  former." 
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"  I  tell  3'ou,  man,  I  have  wrestled  with  my- 
self in  vain.  Whether  it  be  for  evil  or  for  good, 
what  I  would  I  must  do.  Those  who  would 
seek  to  hinder  me,  would  do  so  at  their  peril." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  engaged  in  any  plots  ?" 

"  It  matters  not  what  I  am  about,  and  least 
of  all  to  you,  Master  Achamber,  of  whom,  if 
you  keep  your  own  counsel,  none  will  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  you  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  me.  Mary,"  she  said,  striding  up  to  her 
son,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  Mary,  I  am 
about  to  yield  you  up  to  this  kind  gentle- 
man." 

As  the  boy  turned  his  head  gently  away  to 
conceal  the  burst  of  natural  grief  which  the 
bare  mention  of  this  sudden  change  in  his  fate 
naturally  enough  called  forth,  Roger  Achamber 
exclaimed,  with  surprise : — 

"  Mary  !  but  that's  a  maiden's  name ! — how 
comes  your  boy  to  bear  it  ?" 

"  She  was  his  godmother,"  was  the  answer, 
which  Margaret  Lambrun  delivered  in  a  husk}^, 
smothered  tone.     "  She  blessed  him  at  his  birth. 
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and  gave  him  her  name — Mary  Stuart  is  one 
which  no  deed  of  my  son  could  make  him 
worthy  to  bear." 

"  Ay  I  ay  !  'Twere  but  a  poor  shield  against 
harm  in  these  days,  my  good  dame,  and  might 
raise  him  more  enemies  than  friends — in  Eng- 
land, at  least,  he  must  not  bear  it.  Come,  my 
bonny  laddie,"  he  continued,  in  a  more  encou- 
raging tone  of  voice,  "  come,  do  not  be  down- 
cast ;  a  man  cannot  stick  for  ever  to  the  apron 
strings  of  his  mammy !  Come  with  me,  and 
you'll  see  more  of  life  in  a  fortnight,  than 
you've  yet  done  in  your  whole  days,  I'll  warrant 
you." 

"And,  Mary,"  added  the  mother,  impres- 
sively, **  I  give  you  up  altogether  to  this  gen- 
tleman— my  early  friend,  and  that  of  your  father. 
He  was,  too,  once  her  servant  as  well  as  our- 
selves. I  give  you  up  to  him  for  ever.  Your 
love,  your  duty,  your  obedience  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  him,  in  the  same  measure  as  it  now 
belongs  to  me.     From  this  hour,  when  in  his 
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generous  kindness  he  has  adopted  you,  a  friend- 
less, helpless  orphan,  you  are  as  much  his  as 
though  Heaven  had  wrought  the  tie  between 
you,  and  angels  blessed  the  bond." 

The  boy  could  resist  the  tide  of  his  feelings 
no  longer,  but  flinging  himself  on  his  mother's 
breast,  he  sobbed  aloud.  The  stern  woman 
was  moved,  and  folded  her  child  in  her  arms 
with  a  look  of  utter  despair.  Master  Achamber, 
wisely  deeming  that  the  pleadings  of  her  own 
heart  might  do  more  than  all  his  eloquence, 
charm  he  never  so  wisely,  determined  to  yield 
her  up  to  them ;  and  he  came  to  this  resolve, 
the  more  readily  that  he  was  one  of  those  men 
who,  having  but  seldom  occasion  to  give  way 
to  their  emotions,  disliked  above  all  things  to 
have  them  brought  into  play  at  any  time. 

"  Well,  my  good  dame,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
take  the  boy  thus  upon  my  hands  without  any 
preparation  whatever.  I  will  leave  you  to 
make  what  arrangements  you  may  think  ne- 
cessary, whilst  I  do  the  same  thing  my  own 
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way,  and  to-morroWj  since  you  know  my  lodg- 
ings so  well,  you  may  bring  him  to  me,  when 
we  may  have  aome  more  talk  respecting  our 
mutual  plans  for  the  future.  The  parting,  too, 
will,  perhaps,  come  off  all  the  easier." 

"  You  are  right — quite  right,"  said  the  mother, 
gently  disengaging  herself  from  the  boy's  pas- 
sionate embrace.  "It  is  best  as  you  say — I 
have  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  attend  to 
external  arrangements  of  any  kind,  and  leave 
all  that  to  you,  kind  Roger ;  but  I  will  employ 
the  few  hours  that  you  thi^s  afford  me  in  pre- 
paring him  to  receive  with  gratitude  and  joy 
the  benefits  you  are  about  to  confer,  and  for 
the  new  life  which  is  opening  upon  him.  To- 
morrow, then,  at  an  early  hour,  Mary  will  be 
with  you." 

Achamber,  whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  leave 
of  his  young  protege,  glided,  unperceived  by 
the  mother,  a  few  gold  pieces  into  his  hand, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  Dame  Lambrun, 
which  the  child,  by  his  slight,  almost  imper- 
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ceptible  nod  of  acquiescence,  evidently  under- 
stood. His  obvious — nay,  ungovernable  joy,  as 
he  pressed  his  slender  fingers  tight  over  his 
treasure,  would  have  convinced  the  worthy 
visitor  of  the  need  in  which  the  mother  and 
son  stood  of  pecuniary  aid ;  if,  indeed,  their 
pale,  wan  appearance  had  not  already  revealed 
it  to  his  keen  apprehension. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  outer  chamber.  Dame 
Lambrun  followed  him  alone,  where,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  sleeve,  she  detained  him  for  a 
moment. 

"  God  bless  you,  Roger,  for  what  you  have 
this  day  done  for  us — I  never  can ;  but  let  what 
may  befal  me,  you  have  reaped  the  thanks — 
the  prayers  of  one  who  is  still  innocent.  Think 
of  that  in  after-times,  and  be  indeed  a  father  to 
the  orphan." 

He  would  have  questioned  and  remonstrated 
further,  but  pushing  him  with  a  gentle  force 
from  the  room,  she  bolted  the  door  behind  him, 
i3 
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and  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the  dark, 
narrow  passages  of  the  Savoy. 

At  that  period,  as  we  have  said,  the  main 
part  of  the  ancient  structure  still  existed, 
although  its  courts  and  wings  had  been  so 
gradually  widened,  extended,  and  added  to,  as 
to  form  an  aggregate  of  blind  alleys  and  intri- 
cate passages,  not  always,  as  we  have  seen, 
agreeable  to  a  chance  intruder ;  but  towards  the 
Thames  the  palace  still  retained  its  original 
features,  its  irregularly  pierced  windows,  its 
turrets,  and  two  main  towers,  through  the  left 
of  which  a  gate  opened  upon  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  the  river,  where  boats 
generally  lay  in  readiness.  It  was  to  this  point 
that  Master  Achamber  now  bent  his  steps; 
choosing  rather  to  brave  the  wind,  and  the  fog, 
thai  hung  low,  on  the  water,  than  incur  the  risk 
of  retracing  his  way  through  quarters  of  such 
questionable  respectability  as  the  purlieus  of 
the  Savoy.  ^ 

Before,    however^  quitting  for   ever,   as  he 
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hoped,  this  abode  of  misery  and  vice,  he  had 
the  curiosity,  or  was,  perhaps,  prompted  by  a 
better  feehng,  to  enter  the  chapel.  Indifferent 
as  he  had  appeared  on  such  matters,  it  was  with 
irrepressible  bitterness  that  he  gazed  on  the 
denuded  walls,  which  once  had  been  honoured 
with  many  a  gilded  cross  and  carved  image  of 
the  Virgin,  but  one  glance  at  the  emblem  of 
meekness  which,  sculptured  on  the  roof,  seemed 
to  appeal  to  the  better  and  more  peaceful  feel- 
ings of  his  nature,  changed  the  current  of  his 
reflections. 

"  Yes,"  thought  he,  "  it  matters  but  little ; 
Catholic  and  Protestant  steer  equally  wide  of 
Thy  law.  Here  one  is  hanged  and  quartered 
for  adoring  the  Virgin  and  recognising  the 
Pope ;  one  is  burned  abroad  for  renouncing 
either.  Woe's  me!  when  will  the  holier  spirit 
of  peace  descend  upon  this  world,  and  make  it 
one  of  pleasantness !"  The  worthy  man  turned 
away  as  the  recollection  of  dangers  at  that 
moment  surrounding  him  on  all  sides,  was  thus 
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brought  more  forcibly  to  his  mind.  lie  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  disadvantage  which  any 
evident  connexion  with  one  so  deeply  dyed 
with  Papistry  and  Stuartism  as  Margaret  Lam- 
brun  might  prove,  and  though  much  moved  by 
the  lively  picture  she  had  drawn  of  her  own 
mental  sufferings,  and  still  more  at  that  of  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  illustrious  victim 
whose  fate  she  deplored, — still  he  did  not  think 
himself  by  any  means  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
life  or  limb  to  such  emotions. 

"  I  have  done  my  best  for  the  poor  creature," 
thought  he,  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  stern  of 
a  dingy,  paintless  little  wherry,  moored  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  "and  no  man  can  do 
more." 

He  resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  the  palace, 
fearful  lest,  by  the  merest  look,  he  should  betray 
an  undue  interest  in  the  pile.  Nay,  he  carried 
precaution  to  such  a  length,  that  he  actually 
caused  himself  to  be  rowed  to  Lambeth,  re- 
solved rather  to  undergo  another  long  walk  in 
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the  rain  than  land  at  the  steps  of  St.  Mary 
Overis,  from  which  he  could  have  reached  the 
door  of  his  hostelry  in  five  minutes. 

"  And  yet,"  thought  he,  "  how  vain  my  pre- 
cautions, if  such  false  knaves  as  that  cursed 
Dutch  skipper  will  go  bawling  one's  name  and 
business  about  town,  in  such  a  place,  too,  as 
that  Savoy ;  and  the  woman  she  sent  with  her 
message,  that  one  found  me  out  easy  enough, 
I'll  warrant.  Well,  one  never  can  make  sure 
of  lying  snug  and  safe  anywhere  in  these 
troublous  times.  If  one  had  wings,  like  a  spar- 
row, to  soar  in  air,  there  would  still  be  a 
hawk  to  strike  one  down ;  and  were  one  to 
burrow  in  the  earth  like  a  fox,  there  would  yet 
be  your  wire-haired  rascal  of  a  terrier  to  drag 
one  out.  To  think  that  worthy  Master  Ross 
has  been  obliged  to  leave  his  quiet  house,  where 
he  lived  like  a  mouse  in  its  hole,  and  that  I  had 
not  spent  above  a  night  in  this  great  city  before 
a  message  found  its  way  to  me  !  And  now  a 
pretty  charge  has  fallen  on  my  shoulders.     True, 
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I  am  a  lone  and  solitary  being  in  this  crowded, 
busy  world — have  no  kith  nor  kin  to  care  for 
me  when  I  get  old  and  peevish,  or  to  look  after, 
now^  that  I  am  stout  and  vigorous.  Some  people 
find  pleasure  in  training  a  hawk  or  a  hound, 
and  call  it  a  noble  task ;  others  waste  their  leisure 
on  rare  flowers,  and  call  it  pleasure.  Is  it  not 
a  nobler  task  and  a  greater  pleasure  to  foster  an 
orphan,  and  to  train  a  fresh  member  for  a  suc- 
ceeding generation — to  drop  some  good  seed 
into  a  human  heart,  that  it  may  ripen  and  bear 
the  fruit  of  a  finer  humanity — to  leave  some 
reminiscence  of  one's  earthly  passage  here  be- 
low? Some  such  thoughts  have  often  flitted 
across  my  fancy,  although  they  never  before 
assumed  so  tangible  a  form.  Well,  the  die  is 
cast ;  and  I  do  not  regret  it,  if  the  lad  be  but 
docile,  as  he  seems  likely  enough  to  be,  though 
I  could  have  wished  him  younger,  perhaps,  and 
the  son  of  a  less  rampant  dame  ;  but  the  father 
was  a  good,  meek  soul  as  ever  lived,  and  maybe 
he'll  take  after  him,  and  that  would  suit  my 
books  better.    However,  we'll  see*" 
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When  the  worthy  man  came  to  this  point 
of  his  cogitations,  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
boat  against  the  steps  reminded  him  that 
this  was  neither  the  fitting  time  nor  place  to 
indulge  in  such  reflections.  Having  satisfied 
the  insolent  demand  of  the  boatman,— which 
was  about  double  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  which,  eager  to  escape  all  observation, 
Achamber  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  dispute, — 
he  bent  himself  in  earnest  to  the  long  walk 
which  lay  before  him,  through  open  fields,  ere 
he  could  reach  Southwark. 

Thoroughly  drenched,  cold  and  shivering, 
plodding  with  difficulty  along  the  heavy  roads, 
the  already  mentioned  merciless  rain  pouring 
down  upon  him  its  unexpended  fury,  his  con- 
dition was  certainly  not  calculated  to  sweeten 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  a  less  stout 
bosom  than  that  of  our  adventurer.]  But  though 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  disagreeable 
predicament  in  which  he  stood — his  exposure 
to  the  mighty  weepings  of  a  disconsolate 
heaven — he  was  fair  enough  to  absolve   the 
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objects  of  his  sympathy  from  causing  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  thus  boldly  encountered  for  their 
sake.  Nay,  he  more  than  once  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  escaping  the  necessity  of 
again  facing  the  dread  spectacle  over  the  bridge 
gate. 

"By  St.  Andrew,  I  wish  I  could  well  see 
through  Margaret  Lambrun,  though,  and  her 
wild,  reckless  purposes ! — I'm  afraid  Satan  hath 
his  finger  in  them  rather  than  any  Saint  I  wot 
of;  and  yet  I  cannot  fathom  her.  Does  she 
mean  mischief  to  herself  or  to  others  ?  Well, 
Gude  guide  us  !  I'll  just  get  the  boy  under  my 
wing,  give  t'other  chap  a  meeting  to  know  what 
is  become  of  Ross,  and  leave  the  town  by  the 
morrow's  eve,  an'  I  can,  ere  worse  come  of  it." 

As  he  came  to  this  very  wise  conclusion. 
Master  Achamber  turned  into  the  lowly  inn 
that  he  had  selected  in  preference  to  the  more 
frequented  Tabard,  which  has  passed  to  pos- 
terity through  the  grateful  pens  of  the  choice 
spirits  that  met  and  revelled  within  its  dusky 
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limits,  and  whose  loud  glee  often  caused  the 
low,  smoke-blackened  rafters  to  re-echo  to  a 
merriment  which  even  their  dull  canopy  could 
not  smother.  Those  were,  indeed,  rougher  and 
hardier — we  had  well  nigh  been  tempted  to 
say,  healthier — times  than  the  present,  when 
pleasure  smiled  within  dark,  confined,  comfort- 
less walls,  or  paraded  the  dirty,  narrow,  insecure 
streets;  whereas  it  so  seldom  lingers  in  our 
rose-coloured  boudoirs,  or  can  be  traced  in  our 
safe,  large,  brilliantly- crowded  thoroughfares." 

Southwark,  although  in  those  days,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  but  a  mere  fragment 
of  the  metropolis,  was  one  of  its  gayest  off- 
shoots. The  lupanarias, — which  had  long  made 
it  a  place  of  moral  desolation, — having  been 
expunged  by  Henry  VIIL,  had  given  way  to 
two  circular  buildings,  rising  from  amidst  the 
refreshing  foliage  of  surrounding  gardens,  in 
which  the  purest  and  the  loveliest,  the  highest 
and  the  noblest — nay,  royalty  itself— did  not 
disdain  to  seek  divertisement. 
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But  how  different  were  those  divertisements 
whose  proximity  lay  so  near !  The  Paris — or 
bear-garden — was,  as  its  name  sufficiently  pro- 
claimed, the  scene  of  that  cruel  kind  of  sport 
which  disgraces  the  spirit  of  gentler  humanity — 
a  remnant  of  the  savageness  of  past  centuries, 
when  man,  unreclaimed  by  Christianity  or  civi- 
lization, loved  the  sight  of  blood  as  we  do  that 
of  beauty,  and  in  whose  ears  the  cries  of  mortal 
agony  were  dulcet  as  is  to  us  the  melody  of 
song;  whilst  in  the  adjoining  building — the 
Globe — the  mightiest  enchanter  that  ever  wielded 
the  magic  power  of  thought  worked  his  nightly 
spells,  to  which,  with  a  prescience  of  what  that 
power  was  to  become,  the  crowd  that  still  clung 
to  the  barbarity  of  the  past  by  so  many  tangible 
ligaments  bent  in  accordance  with  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  future. 

Not  far  from  these  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, towered  high,  in  the  noble  and  romantic 
Gothic  architecture,  two  stately  piles,  in  close 
vicinity  to  each  other.     The  one  nearest  the 
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bridge  was  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overis, 
whose  many  graceful  towers,  and  slender, 
dentalated  spires,  rose  conspicuous  from  amidst 
the  humble  dwellings  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. The  neighbouring  structure  —  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Winchester — yet 
more  dignified  in  its  simplicity,  presented  a 
range  of  wide  and  lofty  arched  windows,  whose 
brilliant  tintings  caught  and  reflected  every 
passing  glimpse  of  the  western  sun.  The 
houses  immediately  behind  these  buildings 
seemed  thrown  there  with  a  view  to  contrast ; 
but  in  reality  denoted  but  too  plainly  the 
poverty  which,  in  those  days  as  well  as  now, 
lay  grovelling  in  the  vicinity  of  wealth. 

Among  these  uninviting  tenements  stood 
Master  Achamber's  inn.  It  was  more  desolate 
and  filthy  than  its  popular  rival,  but  less  noisy ; 
and,  having  in  view  concealment  rather  than 
pleasure,  the  worthy  Scot  did  not  quarrel  with 
its  discomforts.  Every  now  and  then  casting 
an   admiring  glance  at    the    palace    and    the 
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church — both  of  which  he  commanded  from 
his  Ccosement — he  busily  employed  himself  in 
removing  all  traces  of  the  merciless  pelting 
from  which  he  had  been  so  severe  a  sufferer. 
The  task  w^as  a  long  and  a  weary  one  ;  nor  was 
the  small  apartment  allotted  him  sufficiently 
fenced  against  the  weather  to  shield  him  com- 
pletely from  the  damp  atmosphere  without.  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  felt  impatient 
for  the  comforts  of  the  tap-room,  such  as  they 
were,  and  that  he  should  lose  no  time  in  hurry- 
ing thither  when  the  laborious  task  on  which  he 
was  engaged  had  come  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

When  Achamber  took  possession  of  a  table 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  huge  chimney,  whose  dark 
canopy  protected  a  blaze  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude, with  the  exception  of  the  landlord  the 
room  was  empty.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of 
those  days,  when  my  host  was,  in  real  truth, 
the  Amphitryon  of  his  hospitable  hearth,  and 
whose  warm  welcome  w^as  considered  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  hospitality,  the  master  of  this 
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obscure  place  of  entertainment  was  both  distant 
and  surl}^  a  circumstance  to  which  probably 
was  due,  that  his  tavern  had  not  risen  in  public 
favour.  Perhaps,  too,  he  was  indebted  to  this 
peculiarity  that  it  had  not  sunk  to  be  the  haunt 
of  the  low  rioting  skippers  and  vagabonds  of 
every  description  in  Southwark,  at  a  period 
when  the  sanctuaries  of  the  mint  afforded  them 
so  central  a  point  of  resort  and  refuge. 

With  this  personage,  therefore,  there  was 
little  or  no  talk  to  be  had ;  and  though  Master 
Achamber  prolonged  his  repast  as  much  as  was 
possible,  by  way  of  dissipating  ennui,  even  the 
keen  edge  of  his  appetite  acquired  by  his  morn- 
ing's expedition  was  well  nigh  sated,  and  a 
sense  of  loneliness  came  over  the  worthy  man, 
whose  jovial,  hearty  nature  and  cheerful  habits 
were  sadly  at  variance  with  his  present  condi- 
tion. Had  prudence  warranted  the  measure, 
doubtless  the  poor  disheartened  traveller  would 
have  sought  a  less  retired  haunt  of  revelry, 
where  such  a  thing  indeed  might  be  found ;  but 
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as  it  was,  when  he  had  washed  down  his  last 
crumb  of  very  stale  bread,  with  the  last  drop  of 
very  indifferent  ale  that  had  but  too  evidently 
been  tapped  from  a  cask  not  waterproof,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign  himself  to  the 
tediousness  of  his  chamber. 

"  Well,"  thought  he,  as  he  gazed  on  its  chill- 
ing nudity,  "  to-morrow  will  not  find  me  alone, 
nor  I  trust  in  this  miserable  hovel,"  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  bed,  he  calmly  yielded  to  his 
fate,  and  dozed  away  the  weary  hours  until  that 
which  called  him  forth  to  another  meal,  renew- 
ing this  interesting  process,  until  the  chimes  of 
St.  Mary  Overis  warned  him,  in  sonorous  peals, 
that  it  was  time  to  court  sleep  in  earnest, 
which,  strange  to  say,  despite  his  previous  draft 
upon  his  kindness,  Morpheus  did  not  deny  to 
his  ardent  votary. 

Although  Master  Achamber  was  on  foot  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  day,  he  had  not  time  to 
descend  for  liis  morning  meal  before  a  single 
knock  at  the  door  roused  his  attention.     Mine 
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host,  who  appeared  at  the  chink,  announced  a 
lad  below  stairs,  desirous,  he  said,  of  speaking 
with  his  guest.  The  cautious  Scotchman  was 
about  to  inquire  why  the  boy  had  not  sent  up 
his  name,  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  this 
could  be  no  other  than  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
Margaret  Lambrun,  and  desired  that  he  might 
be  sent  up.  The  moment  his  eye  rested  on  the 
soft,  effeminate,  blanched  countenance  of  the 
youth,  who,  with  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
an  expression  of  blank  despair  legible  in  every 
line  of  his  fair  young  face,  followed  close  upon 
the  heels  of  mine  host,  the  worthy  patron  reco- 
gnised at  once  the  future  object  of  his  cares. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  come,  at  last — eh,  eh,  hem — 
my  good  little  cousin,"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  in  token  of  welcome  and  encouragement  to 
the  lad,'who  hung  timidly  back  on  being  thus  un- 
ceremoniously addressed  by  the  utter  stranger  who 
was  to  be  henceforth  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Achamber,  as  if  by  way 
of  explanation  to  the  retiring  host,  "  this  is  a 
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lad  sent  me  from  the  country  by — his  father — 
a  sort  of  country  cousin,  you  see,"  but  ere  this 
needless  elucidation  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
silent  and  incurious  personage  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
wooden  stairs,  and  Master  Achamber  was  alone 
with  his  protege. 

"I  did  not  expect  you  so  soon,"  he  said, 
again  turning  to  the  lad,  and  with  a  kindlier  air 
than  before — "  and  so  your  poor  mother  would 
not  join  you,  after  all  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head  in  sign  of  negation, 
but  could  not  answer. 

Perceiving  and  compassionating  his  distress, 
the  well-meaning  merchant  tried  to  soothe  it 
after  his  own  fashion  : — 

"  You  see,  my  good  lad,"  he  said,  as  he 
busied  himself  about  his  final  arrangements  for 
the  day,  "  you  are  going  to  begin  life ;  and 
that's  the  time  for  smiles,  not  tears,  I  take  it. 
Ay,  ay — it  is  a  time  worth  sighing  for  when  it 
is  over.      The  world  is  before  you,  and  you 
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have  a  fair  chance  of  a  good  start,  Ever^'thing, 
in  the  long  years  that  come  after,  depends  upon 
that.  If  boys  could  but  take  that  to  heart — 
could  but  know  it !  All's  before  ^^ou,  you 
young  dog — it  were  not  seemly  in  me  to  tell 
you  all  that  may  be,  but  I  can  tell  you  this 
much  : — The  year  has  but  one  spring,  and  so 
has  life ;  and  the  tree  that  hasn't  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  will  bear  no  fruit  at 
its  close.  So  up  and  be  merry,  my  little  man ; 
sure  these  tears  disgrace  your  dawning  man- 
hood !" 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir — my  good  master,  I 
should  say,"  blubbered  the  boy,  unable  to 
restrain  his  emotion  any  longer,  and  giving 
it,  unreservedly,  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears.  ^*  I 
am  very — very  sorry,"  he  continued  between 
his  sobs — "  my  mother  warned  me  against  this  ; 
but  I  cannot — indeed  I  cannot  help  it,  or  my 
heart  would  break.  But  all  my  other  promises 
I  will  keep — faithfulty  keep,  as  beseems  a  man. 
I  will  be  grateful  and  submissive,  and  strive  to 
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do  my  best   in  all   things,  for   her   sake — oh ! 
indeed  I  will,  sir !''  * 

"  I  make  no  doubt  of  it,  my  little  fellow," 
said  Roger,  as  he  looked  into  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  the  youth;  and  then,  appre- 
hensive of  increasing  the  boy's  agitation,  he 
paused,  hesitating  to  put  those  queries  to  Avhich 
he  so  earnestly  desired  an  answer.  He  ga- 
thered, indeed,  from  his  broken  sentences,  that 
his  mother  had  spent  the  weary  watches  of  the 
night  in  preparing  him  for  the  coming  separa- 
tion, and  impressing  on  his  mind  the  duties 
and  the  struggles  of  the  long  years  that  were  to 
intervene  ere  they  should  meet  again.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  aware  that  this  was 
not  exactly  the  most  suitable  time  for  moral- 
izing, and  sought  to  divert  young  Lambrun's 
thoughts  into  a  fresh  channel. 

"  We  must  work  ourselves  gradually  out  of 
this  lachrymose  humour,"  thought  the  worthy 
man.  "  One  cannot  take  content  by  storm ; 
like  everything  that's  worth  having,  one  has,  at 
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times,  to  wait  for  it.  Well,  my  young  friend," 
he  said,  aloud,  after  casting  another  rueful 
glance  at  the  disconsolate  boy,  whose  convulsive 
sobs,  far  from  subsiding,  seemed  rather  to  gain 
fresh  impulse  from  his  sorrow — "well,  well, 
when  you  can,  dry  your  eyes ;  and  when  you 
have  wiped  away  those  tell-tale  tears,  I  will 
take  you  out  with  me.  Now,  let  us  lay  our 
heads  together,  and  find  you  a  suitable  name 
for  the  future." 

"  My  name  is  Mary  Stuart,"  retorted  the  boy, 
with  some  spirit ;  "  it  is  a  good — a  holy  name, 
and  I  never  mean  to  change  it,  nor  that  of  my 
poor  father." 

"  Why,  my  little  fellow,  that's  all  very  well  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  affair,  but  Mary  is  not 
a  name  fit  for  a  boy  to  bear.  All  the  girls  will 
laugh  at  you  who  hear  you  so  called,  especially 
by  and  by;  and  as  long  as  we  are  here,  the 
circumstance  would  create  suspicion  which 
might  not  only  place  me  in  a  disagreeable  pre- 
dicament, but  even  your  mother." 
k2 
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The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  murmured — 
"  ril  do  whatever  j^ou  please,  sir." 
"  There's  a  sensible  lad.  We'll  go  to  the 
Globe  this  evening,  and  if  you  like,  you  may 
christen  yourself  after  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  There  now,  there's  a  prospect  for  you. 
I'll  not  take  you  to  breakfast  with  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  smile,  "  for  I'll  be  bound  you  are 
not  hungry  just  now ;  and  I'll  take  the  liberty 
of  locking  you  up  in  this  chamber  whilst  I  go 
and  transact  some  business  of  my  own  in  town, 
after  which  I'll  come  and  fetch  you,  and  we'll 
make  the  best  of  our  time  together." 

The  next  moment.  Master  Achamber  was 
carefully  extracting  the  key  from  the  lock  and 
committing  it  to  his  pocket;  and  the  young 
prisoner  was  left  to  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  his  sorrow,  whilst  his  kind  jailer  partook  of  a 
very  simple,  and,  to  his  pampered  taste,  not 
over-succulent  repast. 

When  the  hour  of  his  morning's  appointment 
drew  nigh,  throwing  a  fresh  maroon-coloured 
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velvet  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and  drawing  the 
cape  close  to  his  throat,  Master  Roger  x\chambcr 
took  his  way  past  St.  Mary  Overis  to  the  steps 
in  its  vicinity.  There  he  took  to  water,  deter- 
mined not  again  to  face  the  dread  objects  that 
had  so  scared  his  imagination  the  day  before ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  this,  he  pertinaciously  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  bridge,  keeping  thus  its 
noble  gates  and  curious  houses  scrupulously  out 
of  sight. 

No  sooner  had  he  landed  at  the  opposite 
shore,  than  he  made  with  all  speed  the  Coal 
Harbour,  where  he  soon  descried  the  seafaring 
man  of  the  eve,  impatiently  striding  up  and 
down  the  narrow,  encumbered  court. 

"  Your  token  was  a  true  one,  worthy  master," 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  Roger  drew  near. 
"  Master  Ross  acknowledges  it,  and  would  like 
to  see  and  welcome  you ;  but  being  in  trouble 
himself,  he  fears  that  such  a  measure  might 
place  you  in  the  same  category.  He  bid  me, 
however,  put  myself  entirely  at  your  disposal." 
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"  And  wherefore  is  my  poor  friend  in  trou- 
ble ?"  inquired  Achamber. 

"  Why,  that  is  a  long  story,  although  but  a 
few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  it,  only  they  had 
better  be  spoken  as  much  out  of  earshot  as  may 
be.  However,  here  it  is,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper, 
so  low  as  to  be  almost  inaudible : — "  he  preferred 
a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  queen;  and — hark 
in  your  ear — had  Mary  Stuart  lived,  why  mat- 
ters would  have  gone  well  with  him ;  as  it  is,  he 
has  been  hiding  himself  for  months,  and  hopes 
to  be  forgotten.  But  come  to  a  tavern  hard  by, 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  more  comfortably 
and  more  safely  than  I  can  here." 

The  distance  was  short ;  and  at  the  back  of  a 
filthy,  noisy,  overcrowded  hostelry,  the  young 
sailor  led  the  way  to  a  private,  secluded  closet, 
evidently  much  frequented  by  him ;  when, 
seating  himself,  and  motioning  his  companion 
to  follow  his  example,  he  continued  : — 

"  My  unfortunate  relation  had  entered  into  a 
plan,  headed  by  most  distinguished  adherents 
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abroad  and  friends  at  home,  to  re-establish  the 
true  owner  of  the  English  crown  in  her  lawful 
rights.  Letters — papers  were  discovered,  in 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  was  termed  a  bastard, 
and  reviled  in  no  very  measured  language. 
Master  Ross  had  harboured  agents  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  whose  feehngs  were  of  no  very  miti- 
gated colour — in  short,  his  conduct  and  opinions 
gained  vent.  The  poor  Queen  of  Scots  was  put  out 
of  the  way :  and  he  keeps  himself  concealed  as 
much  as  he  can,  until  either  all  personal  danger 
is  blowTi  over,  or  he  and  those  who  think  like 
him  have  an  opportunity  of  avenging  her.  If 
you  entertain  similar  opinions.  Master  Ross 
bade  me  speak  without  reserve,  and  tell  you 
where  and  when  to  meet  him,  and  many  more 
brave  spirits  who  share  his  views." 

"  Gramercy  !"  exclaimed  Master  Achamber, 
with  a  look  expressive  of  the  deepest  consterna- 
tion at  these  unwelcome  tidings — "gramercy! 
I  am  no  man  to  put  my  neck  in  a  noose  for  any 
Queen,  living  or  dead — nay,  God  forgive  me — not 
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even  for  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself!  You  see, 
fair  sir,  it  is  b}^  all  these  plottings  and  plannings, 
that  put  her  throne  in  jeopardy  and  threaten 
even  her  life,  that  we  Catholics — God  assoilzie 
our  souls  for  the  same — have  forced  a  great 
Queen  to  a  dark  deed — for,  say  what  you  will, 
Elizabeth  is  a  great  Queen." 

"  A}^,  but  the  blood  of  the  martyr  cries  for  ven- 
geance," said  the  young  man,  impetuously ;  "  until 
that  crime  had  stained  her  name,  I  too  thought 
Elizabeth  a  great  Queen,  and  a  noble  mistress, 
and  served  her  faithfully,  but " 

"  Do  so  still  for  your  sake,  if  not  for  hers,"  said 
the  Scotchman.  "  Had  the  Catholics  been  wiser 
and  quieter,  the  Queen  had  not  perished.  If 
you  force  your  craft  on  the  breakers,  you  can 
accuse  no  one  but  yourself  if  it  founder." 

"  I  understand  what  you  would  say,  but 
surely  you,  an  ancient  retainer  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  do  not  excuse  her  death  because  the  crime 
was  a  political,  not  a  personal  one  ?" 

"  It  is  a  crime  that  has  saved  En2;land,  and 
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perhaps  Scotland,  from  the  nameless  horrors  of 
civil  and  religious  wars;  which  had  you  but 
witnessed,  young  man,  as  I  have,  you  would 
think  less  of  the  solitary  victim  whose  life-blood 
ebbed,  that  that  of  thousands  might  be  spared." 

"You  speak  strangely  for  a  Scotchman,  a 
Catholic,  and  one  that  once  eat  the  bread  of  that 
unfortunate  lady.  Whether  what  you  now 
speak  be  truth,  or  the  result  of  that  callousness 
of  heart  which  time  and  experience  bring  in 
their  train,  I  wish  not  to  be  in  the  way  of 
profiting  by  either." 

"  If  you  follow  the  steps  of  Master  Ross,  your 
inclinations  are  likely  to  be  gratified,"  answered 
Master  Achamber,  testily.  "  I  have  regretted  my 
royal  mistress — I  have  wept  over  her  misfortunes 
and  untimely  end ;  I  do  not  hesitate  in  calling  it 
a  crime  ;  but  why  seek  to  bring  on  the  miseries 
which  her  tragical  end  has  averted.  I  am  a 
philosopher,  sir— I  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  cool  my  passions." 

"  And  your  heart,  if  ever  you  had  one,"  mut- 
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tered  the  young  man.  "Well,  be  it  so,  my 
worthy  master — our  conference  is  at  an  end. — 
As  you  love  the  murderess  of  your  mistress  so 
well,  go  and  betray  me  to  her  agents  if  you 
like." 

"I  will  not  do  that,  young  man,"  said 
Achamber.  "  I  consider  my  business  quite  put 
an  end  to  by  your  unwelcome  communication 
about  Master  Ross,  and  having  most  certainly 
no  wish  to  thrust  myself  on  the  same  course,  I 
shall  leave  this  city  without  delay." 

"  Then,  sir,  our  interview  has  come  to  a  close, 
and,  as  I  consider,  in  a  manner  to  give  neither  of 
us  the  wish  to  meet  again." 

Master  Roger  Achamber  took  no  notice  of 
the  young  man's  scornful,  bitter  air,  but  departed 
without  another  word,  and  hurried  back  to  his 
tavern,  where  he  arrived  in  a  state  of  mind  the 
least  enviable  that  can  be  imagined. 

Here,  indeed,  were  motives  to  spread  his  wings, 
had  he  but  possessed  any,  to  make  away  with 
himself  without  delay.    After  numerous  inquiries 
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he  learned  that  no  boat  was  to  leave  London  for 
Holland  that  night.  A  Dutch  skipper,  influ- 
enced by  a  large  bribe,  promised,  indeed,  to 
weigh  anchor  early  next  morning ;  and  with  this 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  to  his  troubles 
the  impatient  traveller  was  fain  to  rest  con- 
tented. 

The  sight  of  the  still  weeping  boy,  who  had 
never  stirred  during  his  absence  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  left  him,  roused  Master  Achambcr's 
sympathy,  and  dissipated  something  of  that 
egotism  which  is  apt  to  encrust  the  heart  of  an 
old  bachelor. 

"  Care  killed  a  cat,"  said  he,  patting  the  long 
flaxen  ringlets  of  the  youth;  "let  it  not  kill 
either  you  or  me,  but  let  us  do  our  best  to 
murder  it  after  the  most  approved  fashion." 

The  boy,  too  timid  to  raise  any  objection  to 
this  proposition,  effaced  as  well  as  he  could  the 
traces  of  his  tears  by  the  aid  of  fresh  water,  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  himself. 

"  I  never  will  bo  so  weak  again,  sir,"  he  said. 
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ia  an  apologetic  tone  to  his  patron,  "  whatever 
my  sorrow,  I  will  never  shew  it  in  this  way  again. 
But  it  is  our  first  and  will  be  our  last  separa- 
tion." 

"  Well,  well ! — never  mind — we'll  make  a  man 
of  you  after  all,  my  fine  lad !  But  now  let's  be 
moving,  that  we  may  be  home  in  time  for  dinner. 
By  the  way,  before  I  take  you  through  the  city, 
let  me  know  if  you  have  ever  been  seen  there 
before?" 

Lambrun  assured  his  patron  that  he  had 
never,  for  the  few  months  he  had  spent  in 
London  since  his  expulsion  from  Fotheringay, 
stirred  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Savoy, 
and  that  he  had  been  very  httle  seen  even 
there. 

"  That  accounts  for  your  pale  cheeks  and 
girlish  air.  Master  Lambrun,"  said  his  friendly 
protector,  eyeing  his  delicate-looking  protege 
with  a  dissatisfied  expression.  "  Well,  we  must 
contrive  to  amend  all  that.  You  shall  not  be 
stuck  at  once  behind  the  ledger;    that  would 
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make  bad  worse.     We'll  see  to  that ;  and  now, 
let's  be  jogging." 

Again  Achamber  took  his  way  to  the  water- 
side; and,  pushing  his  young  charge  jocosely 
into  the  boat  to  accelerate  his  tardy  move- 
ments, they  set  off  for  the  opposite  shore.  The 
yesterday's  rain  had  not  set  in  with  the  same 
relentless  virulence  as  on  the  previous  day ; 
but  from  the  lowering  clouds  fell  every  now 
and  then  a  rapid  succession  of  heavy  drops, 
that  seemed  to  foretel  the  lull  was  but  tem- 
porary. 

Master  Achamber  and  his  companion  were 
proceeding  towards  St.  Paul's,  which  the  former 
felt  a  curiosity  in  revisiting,  and  fancied  the 
least  likely  place  in  the  world  where  a  plotter 
would  be  suspected  of  exhibiting  himself,  when 
he  became  aware  that  a  large  concourse  of 
people  were  hurrying  in  the  same  direction. 
Willing  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  crowds  that 
preceded,  surrounded,  and  followed  him,  he 
altered  his  course  several  times,  still  keeping 
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his  main  object  in  view.  He  vainly  strove, 
however,  to  escape  the  shoals  of  people,  decked 
out  in  their  holiday  attire,  who  on  all  sides 
pressed  upon  him.  Fearful  to  put  any  ques- 
tions to  the  passers  by,  lest  he  should  draw, 
unnecessarily,  attention  upon  himself  and  his 
companion,  the  gay  dresses,  and  gayer  looks 
of  the  crowd  could  alone  lead  him  to  the  very 
natural  conclusion  that  some  public  rejoicing 
was  going  forward. 

Trusting  to  the  axiom,  that  nowhere  is  one 
more  alone  than  in  a  crowd,  Master  Achamber, 
by  no  means  averse  to  sights,  and  confident 
that  such  would  prove  the  best  balm  to  his 
young  protege's  sorrow,  far  from  turning  away 
on  perceiving  how  matters  stood,  proceeded 
eagerly  along  with  the  rest. 

Indeed  the  open  air,  damp  and  heavy  as  it 
was — the  walk,  and  the  most  unusual  spectacle 
of  so  many  gay  groups  and  faces  around  him — 
had  already  produced  their  effects  on  the  boy. 
Bewildered,  half  frightened,  and  more  than  half 
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interested  in  the  scene,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  managed  to  keep  up  with  his  pro- 
tector; and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  all  sense 
of  the  bitterness  of  his  regrets  was  lost  in  the 
novelty  of  his  situation. 

At  last,  they  caught  a  view  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  both  paused  in  involuntary  admiration  of 
the  noble  pile.  It  yet  stood  in  its  original 
splendour  of  proportion  and  design — an  elon- 
gated fabric,  enriched  with  massive  buttresses 
and  high  oriel  windows,  above  which  rose  a 
solid  square  stone  tower  of  immense  altitude, 
from  whose  summit  an  elegant  wooden  spire, 
of  singular  height,  ascended  into  the  air. 

As  they  gazed  on  the  venerable  building  in 
absorbed  and  delighted  attention,  they  alto- 
gether overlooked  the  swarms  that  hurried  past 
them,  eager  to  gain  the  western  gate  of  the 
churchyard. 

"  High  as  that  proud  tower  soars  in  the  air, 
and  a  fair  and  comely  sight  it  is,"  said  Acham- 
ber,   turning    to   his   protege,    "  I   will    shew 
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you  that  below  its  base  whieh  is  yet  more 
worth  seeing.  The  subterranean  choir  and 
aisles  of  St.  Faith,  extending  immediately  be- 
neath the  whole  of  St.  Paul's,  are  perhaps 
unique  in  Europe,  and,  though  forming,  as  it 
were,  but  one  mass,  both  churches,  the  one 
above,  the  other  under  ground,  belong  to  two 
different  parishes.  But  what  are  you  staring 
at,  with  open  mouth  ?" 

"  At  that  wooden  house  near  the  gate,  sir, 
yonder,"  pointing  to  the  spot  towards  which 
the  people  were  pressing. 

Master  Achamber's  eye  now  fell,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  a  large  booth  erected  at  the  w^st 
end  of  the  churchyard,  more,  as  it  seemed, 
with  a  view  to  space  than  to  solidity.  It  was 
a  temporary  enclosure  for  some  unexpected 
emergency,  composed  of  boards  put  together 
in  a  manner  to  bear  testimony  to  the  dispatch 
of  ihe  workmen ;  and  as  all  people,  of  whatever 
degree,  appeared  free  to  enter  it  at  their  pleasure. 
Master  Achamber  made  direct  towards  it. 
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The  interior  presented,  indeed,  a  motley  as 
scmbly ;  for  in  those  days,  the  variety  and  rich- 
ness of  costume  gave  a  general  light  and  glow  to 
a  crowd,  which,  to  modern  uniformity  of  attire, 
and  prescribed  dulness  of  colour,  is  unknown. 
How  far  variety  and  brilliancy  of  hues  may, 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  promote  health 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  among  inhabitants  of 
cities,  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  deserving  of  more 
consideration  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  was  the  opinion  of  one  whose  wit  was 
never  questioned,  and  whose  views  were  often 
singularly  philanthropic,  the  celebrated  Prince 
Charles  de  Ligne,  that  if  houses  were,  as  in 
olden  times,  painted  with  gay  tints  instead  of 
sober  tones,  such  as  custom  has  long  esta- 
blished, and  if  the  same  principle  were  adapted 
to  costume,  it  would  produce  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  humours  and  moods  of 
men.  Something  towards  recreating  the  dulled 
spirit,  in  a  climate  so  eminently  calculated  to 
depress  it,  is,  as  it  seems,  about  to  be  achieved. 
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in  the  many  decorations  contemplated  with 
regard  to  the  interior  of  our  public  edifices. 
Dark,  gloomy  fanaticism  —  Cromwell's  worst 
legacy  to  his  country — may,  perchance,  gra- 
dually be  dispelled  by  the  softening  and  reani- 
mating power  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  could  every 
influence  tending  to  gladden  man's  pilgrimage 
here  below  be  successfully  exerted  towards 
that  great  aim  in  this  country,  the  national 
spirit,  without  losing  any  of  the  loftiness  and 
dignity  which  makes  England  pre-eminent 
amongst  nations,  would  perhaps  gain  in  gentle 
humanity  and  content 

But  far  from  such  speculations  were  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  gazed  on  the  animated 
scene  within  the  booth.  On  a  high  estrade, 
at  the  further  end,  was  a  group  of  officials, 
busily  engaged  in  superintending  certain  ar- 
rangements, on  which  a  quantity  of  varlets 
were  employed.  The  sides  of  the  booth  around 
this  platform  were  hung  with  rich  dark  velvet, 
on  which  was  suspended  a  variety  of  very  beau- 
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tiful  armours,  some  damascened,  some  quaintly 
and  richly  embossed,  some  of  furbished  steel, 
and  others  of  pure  silver.  Some  there  were — 
in  the  eyes  of  connoisseurs  the  most  precious — 
of  dark,  dull-coloured  iron,  but  wrought  with 
so  cunning  a  hand,  that  heavy  indeed  must  be 
the  blow  that  would  rend  them.  A  brave  show 
of  helmets,  adorned  with  streaming,  gay-coloured 
plumes,  large  petronels,  and  gauntlets,  whose 
steel  scales  seemed  instinct  with  life,  lay  on 
the  tables  drawn  up  on  either  side  the  platform. 
In  the  centre  stood  two  huge  jars,  and  near 
them  several  young  children  gorgeously  and 
fantastically  arrayed. 

A  single  look  at  these  preparatives  sufficed  to 
enable  the  quick  eye  of  Master  Achamber  to 
divine  the  business  of  the  day,  but  the  youth  at 
his  side  stared  wildly  around,  utterly  incapable 
to  comprehend  what  he  beheld.  On  perceiving 
his  embarrassment,  Roger  Achamber  hastened 
to  explain  that  a  public  lottery  was  about  to 
take  place — a  fact  soon  confirmed,  not  only  by 
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the  remarks  of  those  more  immediately  smTound- 
ing  them,  but  by  the  business  of  the  day,  which 
shortly  afterwards  began  in  earnest.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  those  times,  the  aristocratic  pre- 
tenders to  the  smiles  of  fortune  were  separated 
from  the  mass,  and  made  doubly  conspicuous 
by  the  advantageous  position  they  occupied,  as 
well  as  the  richness  of  their  attire,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  insolence  of  their  followers. 

As  the  proceedings  advanced,  the  delight  of 
the  poor  boy,  whose  young  life  had  hitherto 
been  wasted  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison — 
whose  young  heart  had  never  yet  beat  with  the 
excitement  of  pleasure,  was  boundless ;  and  as 
the  tiny  hands  of  fortune's  ministers  for  the 
nonce  drew  forth,  and  called  out  in  shrill  tones 
the  lucky  numbers,  and  the  handy  knaves 
quickly  caught  down  from  their  hooks  the  rich 
prizes,  his  eyes  glistened  with  delight.  Ills 
looks  anxiously  followed  the  men  as,  upon  given 
signals,  they  disappeared  and  returned  with  a 
fresh   supply    of  cuissards,   brassards,   gorgets. 
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knee  and  breast  plates,  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  their  splendid  burthens — then  his 
glances  flew  back  to  the  young  children,  whose 
nitercsting  avocation  did  not  prevent  their  often 
manifesting  very  visible  signs  of  fatigue.  Some- 
times, too,  but  more  rarely,  he  permitted  his 
eye  to  rove  over  the  assembled  crowd ;  so  deeply 
absorbed  was  his  every  faculty,  that  he  did  not 
even  hear  the  words  which  his  companion  every 
now  and  then  addressed  him,  nor  even  felt  the 
few  gentle  tugs  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  recal 
his  wandering  attention.  Perceiving  how  mat- 
ters stood,  and  that  for  a  while,  at  least,  the 
lad's  tears  had  dried  up  at  their  source,  and 
conceiving  this  to  be  an  auspicious  beginning 
to  their  acquaintance,  and  one  likely  to  recon- 
cile the  poor  boy  more  speedily  to  his  new 
existence.  Master  Achamber  yielded  him  up  to 
his  novel  sensations. 

Hours  passed  thus  away  like  minutes,  nor 
was  either  Achamber  or  his  charge  aware  of 
their  flight.     It  is  even  probable  that,  hke  most 
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present,  forgetful  of  all  previous  arrangements 
and  unmindful  of  the  cravings  of  nature,  they 
would  have  sat  out  the  lottery,  v^^hich  was  to 
last  night  and  day,  had  not  an  incident  occurred 
which  disturbed,  at  least,  their  relish  for  the 
game. 

A  trusty  coat  of  mail  of  antique  fashion  was 
about  to  be  awarded  to  the  lucky  winner,  whose 
delay  caused  some  murmur  among  the  impatient 
spectators.  Master  Achamber  was  diverting 
himself  with  the  study  of  the  physiognomies 
around,  when  suddenly,  as  the  figure  of  him  to 
whom  the  mail  shirt  was  about  to  be  delivered 
appeared  clearly  in  view,  a  slight  scream  at  his 
elbow  made  him  start.  Dismayed  at  the  sound, 
Achamber  turned  and  beheld  his  young  com- 
panion pale  as  death,  with  his  body  eagerly  bent 
forward,  and  with  straining  eyes  endeavouring, 
as  it  appeared,  to  trace  some  particular  object 
through  the  dense  crowd.  The  cry,  and  more 
especially  the  scared  look  of  the  yonth,  brought 
a  formidable  array  of  eyes  to  rest  on  him  and 
his  conductor. 
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"  You  arc  not  well,  lad,"  whispered  Roger,  in 
his  ear ;  "  have  you  seen  any  one  whom  you 
know  ?" 

Lambrun  nodded  assent — he  could  not  speak. 

"  Then  must  we  up  and  away,  lest  harm 
come  of  it,"  said  his  protector  in  the  same  key, 
and  continued  in  a  loud,  indifferent  voice.  "  The 
heat  has  overcome  you ;  let's  to  the  open  air, 
and  when  you  are  better,  we  can  return ;  per- 
haps our  kind  neighbours  will  keep  our  places 
for  us." 

Achamber  with  some  difficulty  reached  the 
entrance  through  the  almost  impenetrable  crowd. 
The  air  did  not,  however,  calm  the  boy's  agita- 
tion ;  and  the  multifarious  questions  with  which 
his  compassionate  friend  assailed  him,  far  from 
assuaging,  seemed  to  add  greatly  to  his  per- 
plexity. 

"  I  ought  not  to  tell  you,  my  good  master — 
indeed  I  ought  not" — he  at  last  found  courage 
to  say,  finding  that  his  silence  and  his  gathering 
tears  did  not  shield  him  from  those  inquiries 
which  he  was  obviously  anxious  to  evade. 
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"  Well,  be  it  so !"  said  Master  Achamber,  after 
a  moment's  reflection  ;  "  it  is,  perhaps,  better  for 
myself  not  to  press  the  matter  further,  especially 
just  now :  the  lad  seems  to  be  first  cousin  to 
Arethusa,  if  not  the  Nymph  herself  in  disguise. 
If  we  are  to  be  friends,  this  must  not  last.  How- 
ever, just  at  first  a  little  patience  is  necessary,  of 
course,  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
peculiarity  of  his  distressing  situation  with  re- 
gard to  his  only  surviving  parent,  and  for  his 
strange  mode  of  education. 

"Come,  you  Sir  Nameless- one,  we  must  home 
and  to  dinner  with  what  appetites  we  may.  As 
for  mine,  I  am  pretty  certain  it  will  not  desert 
me  at  a  pinch ;  I  only  wish  I  had  better  fare  on 
which  to  satisfy  it." 

The  return  home  was  performed  in  absolute 
silence  ;  both  parties  seemed  wrapt  in  their  own 
thoughts ;  they  had  better,  however,  have  been 
wrapt  in  camlet  cloaks,  for  the  rain  had  by  this 
time  resumed  its  sway,  and,  before  they  reached 
their  hostelry,  literally  washed  the  streets.    The 
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repast  they  found  ready  on  their  arrival  was  so 
far  from  satisfactory,  as  fully  to  justify  the  worst 
anticipations  of  Master  Achamber.  The  roast 
beef  was  tough  and  luke-warm,  and  the  addition 
of  faded  greens  did  not  tend  to  mend  this  im- 
perfection of  the  main  staple.  The  ale  was 
swipes;  and,  as  Master  Achamber  pithily  ob- 
served when  the  meal  was  over,  the  boy  had 
lost  nothing  by  having  no  appetite.  As  there 
was  little  or  no  conversation  possible  between 
him  and  his  young  charge,  having  once  more 
deposited  him  safely  under  lock  and  key,  he 
proceeded  to  take  another  look  at  the  boat  that 
was  to  bear  them  away  on  the  morrow.  But 
the  skipper  was  sulky,  and  dropped  a  few 
hints  about  wind  and  weather,  that  sounded 
very  much  like  a  knell  to  poor  Achamber's 
hope  of  speedy  release  from  his  intolerable 
situation. 

He  left  the  wharf  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
though  he  found  young  Lambrun  more  com- 
posed than  in  the  morning,  he  read  in  his  eyes 

VOL.  III.  L 
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that  his  was  not  a  hght  one.  To  yield  to 
despondency,  however,  was  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  worthy  merchant,  who  deemed 
such  moods  unworthy  of  a  spirit  which,  like 
his,  had  been  tried  in  so  many  different  ways, 
and  had  ever  triumphed  over  difficulties. 
When,  therefore,  the  hour  came  at  which  Will 
Shakspeare's  divine  witcheries  were  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  Globe  hard  by,  assuring  himself 
that  there  the  chances  were  against  their  being 
recognised  or  otherwise  annoyed,  he  determined 
on  proceeding  thither  with  young  Lambrun, 
whose  mind,  since  their  hasty  retreat  from 
St.  PauPs  Churchyard,  was  evidently  harassed 
by  some  fresh  anxiety.  Achamber  forbore 
from  distressing  him  with  any  recurrence  to  the 
subject,  but  trusted  to  the  powerful  enchant- 
ment of  scenic  effect  on  the  mind  of  one  to 
whom  such  was  perfectly  new,  to  dispel  the 
cloud. 

Thither,  accordingly,  he  went,  and  was  not 
displeased  to  find  that,  owing  to  the  state  of 
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the  weather,  the  lottery,  or  some  other  cause, 
the  theatre  was  nearly  left  to  the  occupation  of 
those  whose  legitimate  area  it  was.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  an  individual  might  be  seen,  and 
a  straggling  party,  whom  love  for  the  drama 
had  irresistibly  drawn  thither ;  but  these  were 
few,  and  so  widely  scattered  that,  at  first  sight, 
the  house  appeared  empty. 

Doubtless,  a  theatre  embowered  in  foliage 
and  verdure,  whose  openings  admitted  the  fra- 
grance and  coolness  of  its  own  and  surrounding 
gardens,  had  something  more  enjoyable  about 
it  in  the  hot  season  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heavy  piles  of  modern  London,  closely  wedged 
in  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  streets;  but  on  a 
gusty  autumnal  evening,  such  as  that  on  which 
Achamber  and  his  protege  sought  amusement 
at  the  Globe,  this  circumstance  did  not  much 
enhance  the  charm.  The  mournful  rustling  of 
the  trees  sounded  dismally  enough  between 
the  pauses  in  the  play;  and  the  knowledge  that 
for  miles  around  the  country  extended,  whilst 
l2 
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the  town,  revelling  in  its  many  lights,  was  felt 
to  be  oat  of  reach,  as  it  were,  far  over  the 
mighty  river,  caused  a  sensation  of  chill  to 
come  over  the  spectators,  as  they  witnessed 
a  very  cold  representation  of  that  most  genial 
and  glow^ing  of  an  immortal  poet's  immortal 
conceptions,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  the  au- 
dience was,  as  we  have  said,  scant}'^,  and  not 
of  a  very  select  kind.  Shakspeare  himself  w^as 
not  present ;  and  the  actors  appeared  only 
eager  to  get  through  their  task  as  rapidly  as 
might  be,  in  order  to  finish  their  evening,  in  a 
merrier  mood,  at  some  favourite  tavern.  For 
the  most  part,  they  were  beneath  mediocritj^ 
Juliet  was,  in  especial,  an  unfortunate  personi- 
fication of  that  Psyche-like  conception  which 
scarcely  yields  in  grace  to  its  classic  prototype. 
She  was  but  a  too  visible  specimen  of  sprout- 
ing manhood ;  and  the  virile  intonations  of  the 
supposed  youthful  maiden  of  the  south  were 
not  less  jarring  to  the  ear  than  were  the  ener- 
getic strides,  and  very  careless  gestures  with 
which  she  topped  her  part,  offensive  to  the  eye. 
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Master  Achamber,  as  he  smiled  more  than  once 
at  these  burlesque  incongruities — the  contrast 
between  the  real  and  the  fictitious  personage — 
declared  to  his  youthful  companion  that  the 
illusion  of  the  play  was  completely  destroyed 
for  him;  muttering  something,  at  the  same 
time,  about  a  bore  that  women  were  excluded 
from  the  stage. 

As  to  young  Lambrun,  forgetful  of  all  the 
cares  that  had,  but  a  moment  before,  weighed 
him  to  the  very  earth,  his  soul  swam  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight;  and  despite  flaws  and  in- 
congruities of  every  kind,  such  as  would  dis- 
grace a  party  of  strollers  in  these  enlightened 
times,  he  was  soon,  by  privilege  of  his  happy 
age,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  Poet's  spoken 
thoughts  into  the  realm  of  fancy.  Had  the 
Juliet  on  the  stage  boasted  the  most  sylph-like 
charms,  she  could  never  have  seemed  more 
translucent  and  fairy-like  to  him — had  her 
voice  been  of  syren  softness,  it  never  could 
have  sounded  a  sweeter  "  Good  night,"  into  his 
charmed  ears.     Had  Romeo  looked  the  glow- 
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ing  ardent  lover  which  his  words  expressed, 
whilst  he  carelessly  fiddled  with  his  points  and 
ribbons,  he  had  not  appeared  more  full  of 
youthful  ardour  and  manhood — nay,  the  very 
south,  with  its,  as  yet,  unknown,  unguessed  at, 
starry  skies,  deep  blue  heavens,  balmy  perfumes 
— its  music  and  its  balconies — its  fierce  loves 
and  sudden  hatreds,  was  as  vivid  to  his  mind, 
as  suddenly  revealed,  as  though  Titania  herself 
had  borne  him  thither  on  her  gossamer  wing. 

Oh,  Fancy !  thou  rarest,  richest,  dearest 
boon  of  Heaven,  why  do  thy  pinions  ever 
droop,  and  fail  at  last  to  elevate  us  to  those 
regions  of  light  and  life  for  which  thou  didst 
start  in  youth  ?  But  thou  wouldst  seem  to 
love  the  lightest  burthens  best;  for  in  after 
years  man  knows  little  of  the  spells  thou  dost 
fling  so  prodigally  upon  his  boyhood !  A  new 
world  was  opening  upon  young  Lambrun — a 
world  of  feeling  and  of  thought;  which,  se- 
cluded as  his  existence  had  hitherto  been,  and 
shadowed  by  maternal  caution,  he   had  never 
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even  guessed  at.  Thus  was  he  again  lost,  as  in 
the  morning,  to  everything  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  object  of  his  intense  interest. 
He  was  at  Verona,  not  in  the  Globe  at  Lon- 
don ;  nor  did  it  seem  strange  that  Romeo  and 
the  pale  apothecary  should  look  fixedly  at  him, 
in  rather  a  marked  manner,  when  they  might 
fairly  have  been  expected  to  look  at  each  other. 
Nay,  a  similar  token  of  unpardonable  absence 
of  mind  in  the  gallant  lover,  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  his  adored  Juliet,  even  failed  to  rouse 
his  attention. 

Master  Achamber,  however,  began  to  feel 
seriously  annoyed  at  the  circumstance,  naturally 
concluding  that  his  young  friend  was  not  so 
unknown  about  town  as  he  had  represented 
himself  to  be,  and  he  bitterly  repented  the  im- 
prudence which  had  induced  him  to  exhibit 
him  thus  publicly.  He  rose  more  than  once 
with  the  intention  of  withdrawing  himself  and 
his  companion  from  the  notice  of  the  stagers,  so 
obviously  directed  towards  them ;  but  the  pas- 
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sionatc  entreaties  of  the  boy  prevailed,  and  he 
had  the  endurance  to  remain  until  the  cork- 
blackened  eyebrows,  coarsely  painted  cheeks, 
and  chalk -white  forehead  and  nose  of  Romeo, 
and  Juliet's  whitewashed  countenance,  with  its 
budding  beard,  were  finally  lost  to  the  public 
behind  the  closing  curtain,  and,  to  Mary  Lam- 
brun's  imagination,  in  the  depth  of  an  untimely 
grave. 

Again  was  the  way  homeward  retraced  in 
silence ;  but  this  time  care  and  anxiety  w^as  the 
portion  of  the  elder  companion.  The  younger 
was  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  new  world 
of  wonders  which  had  that  evening  opened  upon 
him ;  and  moral  excitement  tending  to  promote 
a  like  result  in  the  physical  system,  it  happened 
that  their  parts  w^ere  reversed,  and  whilst  his 
patron  looked  moodily  on,  the  lad  devoured  his 
supper  with  the  keen  appetite  of  his  age, 

"  I  thought  I  should  bring  him  round,"  was 
the  reflection  that  suggested  itself  to  Achamber's 
mind,  as  he  looked,  with  a  bland  smile,  on  the 
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achievements  of  his  young  friend.  "  Well !  it 
is  something  to  have  some  one  by  one  to  care 
fur,  even  though  that  care  should  be  mingled 
with  anxiety,"  was  his  next  idea,  leading  to  a 
not  unpleasing  train  of  meditations,  which  the 
incomings  and  outgoings  of  a  few  inferior  cus- 
tomers did  not  interrupt.  But  soon  the  entrance 
of  new  and — as  became  apparent  from  the  host's 
manner — unaccustomed,  and  in  his  estimation 
most  important  visitors,  disturbed  at  once  the 
course  of  his  reverie  and  the  boy's  supper. 

Though  ruffling,  noisy,  and  brave  enough  in 
their  apparel  to  pass,  perhaps,  at  a  cursory  glance, 
for  vfild  young  blades  about  town,  a  closer  obser- 
vation discovered  their  braveries  to  be  soiled, 
and  their  swa2;";er  devoid  of  real  assurance — - 
their  loudness,  habit — their  mirth,  hollow  ;  and, 
though  unable  to  define  to  what  class  they 
exactly  belonged,  and  led  to  infer  much  from 
the  subservience  of  manner  assumed  by  the 
surly  host,  the  cautious  Scotchman  doubted 
both  their  quality  and  their  breeding.  He  oIj- 
L   3 
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served  with  displeasure  that  they  made  straight 
towards  the  table  at  which  he  and  the  boy  were 
sitting ;  nor  was  he  better  satisfied  when  the 
landlord  drew  another  close  beside  it,  which 
the  boon  companions,  after  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  chamber,  took  possession  of  without 
much  ceremony.  Still,  considering  its  close 
vicinity  to  the  fire — and  the  evening  was  raw  and 
gusty — he  felt  he  had  no  right  to  resent  an 
intrusion  upon  his  retirement;  but  not  much 
relishing  his  neighbourhood,  especially  on  the 
lad's  account,  he  desired  him,  in  a  whisper,  to 
hurry  over  his  repast,  for  he  would  fain  retire 
early. 

"  This  place  is  not  the  Tabbard,"  said  one  of 
the  new  guests,  glancing  contemptuously  round 
the  dark,  comfortless  apartment;  "here  the 
laugh  will  not  echo,  nor  will  the  song  pass  the 
throat  moistened  by  such  a  vile  compound  as 
this!"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  ruefully  to  the 
beer  just  placed  before  him.  "  We  must  have 
a  posset  of  burnt  sack  at  the  very  least  to  raise 
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our  spirits,  that,  God  wot,  were  low  enough 
before !  How  detestably  that  affair  went  off  at 
the  Globe  to-night,  eh  !  We  must  wash  all  re- 
membrance of  it  from  the  tablets  of  memory, 
or  the  memory  of  such  things  will  drown  us  in 
an  ocean  of  tears." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  responded  another,  "  you 
ought  to  write  tragedies  yourself,  not " 

"  Not  witness  them,  you  would  say,"  hastily 
interrupted  the  first  speaker*  "  I  know  that  is 
what  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  But,  no ;  I  meant " 

"  I  know  full  well  what  thou  meant'st,  thou 
dolt !  thou  braying  ass  !  better  than  hadst  thou 
spoken  thy  dull  thoughts,  or  even  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  at  all;  but,"  he  continued,  waving 
his  hand  gracefully,  "  let  us  fly  discussion,  nor 
contaminate  the  ears  of  listening  juvenility  with 
our  usual  bickerings  and  wranglings." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  he  pointed  to  young 
Lambrun,  who  stood  staring  at  him  and  his 
companions  with  unmitigated  curiosity. 
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"  Yes,  a  likely  youth  and  a  proper,"  said 
another,  in  a  lower  tone,  but  not  so  low  as  to 
escape  Achamber's  quick  ear ;  "  I  wonder  what 
man's  brat  he  is." 

"  Some  nameless  offshoot  of  the  great  social 
tree,"  retorted  the  one  who  took  upon  himself 
the  air  of  a  leader.  "  Unsuspicious  and  inves- 
tigating juvenile,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  turn- 
ing full  upon  the  startled  Lambrun,  "  why 
lookcst  thou  so  intently  upon  one  who  would 
fain  inquire  with  his  tongue,  in  sober,  vulgar 
language,  what  thy  parentage — thy  home  ? — for, 
as  I  take  it,  yon  respected  sir  is  not  the  author 
of  thy  days." 

During  this  apostrophe — delivered  in  a  strain 
that  was  meant  to  hover  between  the  mock- 
heroic  and  the  facetious,  but  partook  most  of 
impudence — Master  Achamber's  blood  mounted 
to  his  very  temples,  and  it  required  the  liveliest 
recollection  of  the  decorations  on  the  bridge 
tower  to  keep  down  his  temper  ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  com- 
mand— 
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"  This  boy  is  mine,  sir.  Please  let  him  alone ; 
you  distress  him." 

"  Nay,  God  forbid !  But  say,  thou  pensive 
Jacques,  say, — is  this  thine  honoured  parent? 
If  so,  I  should  honour  thy  honourable  mother 
as  little  as  she  has  honoured  her  honour." 

"  This  is  too  much,  my  masters !"  said 
Achamber,  rising  angrily,  as  loud,  rude  peals  of 
laughter  burst  from  the  boisterous  set,  incens- 
ing him  even  more  than  the  insolence  of  the 
speaker. 

"  Nay,  nay  !  don't  take  offence,  pr'ythee  I"  said 
another  of  the  party,  interposing,  soothingly. 
"  We  mean  no  offence ;  quite  the  c(mtrary. 
Why,  man !  instead  of  standing  there  with  legs 
apart,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  draw  them 
under  thee,  tailor-fashion,  and  quaff  a  cup  of 
burnt  sack  with  us." 

"  Ay ! — why  not  ?"  repeated  the  others,  in 
chorus. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  but  had  rather 
retire,  an'  you  please." 

*•  Ay  ! — but  we  don't  please  !"  exclaimed  the 
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former  speaker,  throwing  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude which,  though  apparently  assumed  in 
sport,  must  effectually  bar  the  boy's  passage. 
In  the  meantime  the  latter  had  been  plied 
with  so  many  questions,  and  was  so  little  able 
to  parry  them,  that  two  important  revelations 
had  already  been  extracted  from  him — namely, 
that  Achamber  was  not  his  father,  and  that  he 
did  not  know  his  own  name — a  naivete  which 
was  received  with  a  vehemence  of  applause  that 
seemed  to  indicate  how  very  pleasant  his  tor- 
mentors found  the  task  of  teasing  him.  But 
his  patience  was  now  beginning  to  ebb  fast  as 
well  as  that  of  his  patron.  The  latter,  indeed, 
curbed  his  choler  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  but 
even  the  kind  solicitations  that  he  would  join 
the  mirthful  party,  though  repeated  with  more 
earnest  and  sober  politeness  by  its  graver  mem- 
bers, could  not  soften  him  towards  them  suffi- 
ciently to  receive  their  overtures  even  with 
common  civility,  far  less  to  avail  himself  of 
them. 
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"  But  sec,  my  master,  we  really  mean  it 
kindly  by  you — we  take  an  interest  in  you  and 
this  fair  lad  of  yours,  and  would  fain  tell  you  of 
something  that  might  turn  up  to  the  advantage 
of  both.  He  owns  he  is  an  orphan,  and  belongs 
to  you  and  the  world  by  no  tie  but  that  of  cha- 
rity. Well,  that's  a  virtue  which  all  men  are 
bound  to  exercise  towards  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  must  not  be  monopolized ;  and  as  you  do 
not  seem,  on  the  whole,  over  able  to  squander 
such  a  commodity,  we  might  relieve  you,  per- 
haps, of  a  great  burthen,  by  taking  the  boy 
altogether  off  your  hands.  That's  what  I  call 
Christianly ;  so  let's  have  a  quart  of  burnt  sack 
upon  it,  and  make  it  a  settled  thing*" 

The  tranquillity  with  which  the  cautious 
Scot  listened  to  this  harangue  had  encouraged 
the  speaker,  a  burly  and  somewhat  authorita- 
tive looking  person,  to  go  on  with  it,  until  at 
last  it  came  to  an  end  of  itself,  the  subject 
being,  as  it  were,  exhausted.  But,  in  fact. 
Master  Achamber  was  rooted  to  the  earth  with 
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surprise.  What  could  this  wild  and  strange- 
looking  set  of  revellers  want  with  his  protege  ? 
What  could  be  their  possible  object  w^ith  regard 
to  himself  or  the  youth  ?  As  his  reason  sug- 
gested no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  mental 
queries,  he  laid  the  whole  down  at  once  to  the 
unbridled  licence  of  a  drunken  frolic,  and  con- 
ceived it  just  likely  that  the  idea  of  hoaxing  an 
old  bachelor  on  so  ticklish  a  point  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  strange  proposition.  But, 
then,  how  could  they  from  the  first  have  dis- 
covered the  relative  position  of  himself  and 
young  Lambrun  ?  The  suspicion  pressed  itself 
on  his  mind  that  these  merry  brawlers  were 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  purlieus  of  Baynard 
Castle  and  the  Savoy — that  they  had  certain 
means  of  discovering  his  late  visit  to  that 
quarter — and  that  they  had  traced  him  to  his 
inn  with  some  evil  purpose  either  towards  him- 
self or  his  charge.  Recollections  of  his  lost 
cloak,  and  the  manner  of  that  loss,  again  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  he  sought,  but  in  vain,  to 
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trace  in  the  half-jovial,  half-serious  countenances 
around  him,  the  features  of  the  fellows  who 
figured  on  that  occasion.  To  this  mystery 
there  seemed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  no 
solution  at  hand ;  but  Master  Achamber,  ever 
dreading  the  worst,  felt  in  no  small  degree 
anxious  to  rid  himself  of  these  troublesome  cus- 
tomers. Desirous,  nevertheless,  of  doing  so 
without  risking  the  chances  of  a  brawl,  he  strug- 
gled hard  to  keep  down  his  temper  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Gentlemen,  I  seek  neither  good  nor  evil  at 
your  hands;  trouble  not  yourselves,  therefore, 
with  my  concerns,  but  please  to  let  me  take  my 
own  way.  Indeed,  I  never  suffer  myself  to  be 
hindered  by  fair  words  or  by  foul ;  ^nd  you  are 
wasting  on  a  stranger  that  time  you  might  as- 
suredly spend  better  among  yourselves." 

"  He  has  refused  our  sack  and  our  company ; 
he  must  be  a  very  owl  thus  to  fly  from  the 
lightning-flashes  of  our  wit!"  exclaimed  the 
forward   babbler  who   had  constituted  himself 
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the  spokesman  of  the  party.  "  Let  us  entwine 
him  with  chains  of  roses  and  links  of  gold  :  he 
and  that  most  juvenile  juvenility  must  not  stir  a 
foot  from  our  magic  circle." 

"  Come,  my  masters,"  said  the  Scotchman, 
with  an  indignation  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
press, "  let  me  pass,  I  say,  or  by  St.  Andrew ! 
I'll  sheathe  my  dirk  in  the  first  of  you  who  shall 
stand  in  my  way  !     Follow,  boy !" 

This  sudden  explosion  of  wrath,  for  which 
Achamber's  hitherto  quiet  manner  had  not  pre- 
pared them,  startled  his  assailants.  They  fell 
back  at  once  with  a  precipitancy  that  threw 
their  own  party  into  no  small  confusion,  as, 
proudly  marshalling  the  way,  the  victorious 
Scotchman  Jed  oif  his  unconscious  prize.  A 
heap  of  clean  straw,  over  which  his  fatherly 
friend  threw  a  riding-cloak,  in  a  comer  of  the 
chamber,  was  the  only  pallet  prepared  for  Mary 
Lambrun ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  the  youth  lost  no 
time  in  availing  himself  of  his  couch,  and,  over- 
come with  the  manifold  sensations  of  the  day, 
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and  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  night,  he  was 
soon  wrapt  in  profound  slumber. 

Achamber,  perplexed  and  annoyed  at  the 
various  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  doubly  so  at 
the  ill-omened  prophecies  of  the  skipper,  spent 
the  better  portion  of  the  time  he  should  have 
allotted  to  rest  in  listening  to  the  ominous  wail- 
ing of  the  wind.  He  had  not  been  long  sta- 
tioned at  his  casement  when  the  dark  forms  of 
his  crest-fallen  antagonists,  emerging  from  the 
inn  door,  met  his  eye.  He  softly  opened  the 
window,  to  catch,  if  possible,  some  passing  word 
that  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  their  singular  be- 
haviour ;  but  he  listened  in  vain — they  spoke 
not,  or,  at  least,  until  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  him  to  profit  by  their  conversation. 

The  jaunty  swagger  which  they  had  exhibited 
on  entering  the  inn  was  no  longer  observable, 
as  they  silently  took  their  way  down  High 
Street  towards  one  of  the  more  indifferent 
quarters  of  Southwark.  At  length  silence  was 
broken  by  the  most  sober-looking  of  the  party, 
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who  spoke  in  little  above  a  whisper  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  conducted  the  attack  on  the 
Scotchman : — 

"  All  your  fine  plan  has  ended  in  nothing,  as 
usual — in  nothing,  quotha !  I  ought  rather  to 
say  in  a  verj^  lamentable  fashion,  seeing  that 
ten  good  men  and  true  were  forced  to  gulp 
down  such  a  poisonous  compound  of  ditch- 
berries  and  rain-water  as  never  was  drank  be- 
fore. You  shall  pay  us  a  quart  a-piece  of  some 
conscientious  stuff  at  the  Tabbard  this  very 
night,  in  punishment  for  such  dire  offence,  and 
in  token  of  failure." 

"  I'll  own  to  having  been  foiled  to-night,  but, 
an'  thou  livest,  man,  thou  shalt  see  if  sharp 
Dick's  brain  will  be  at  fault  another  time!" 
was  the  answer  given,  in  a  decided  and  assured 
tone,  that  rather  pertains  to  triumph  than  to 
defeat. 

"  If  your  fine  plans  are  to  end  in  a  taste 
of  the  Scotchman's  Andrew  Ferrara,  or  of  any 
more  of  the  hateful  vinegar  of  mine  host  of  the 
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sour  grape,  as  yon  churl  by  rights  should  style 
himself,  1  am  not  with  you !"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  party. 

"  And  unless  you  spirit  the  lad  away,  I  see 
not  how  we  can  push  the  matter  further,  with- 
out encountering  both  risks,  of  which  I  hold  the 
latter  to  be  the  worst." 

'•'  Then  let's  back  in  all  haste  to  our  wonted 
nook  at  the  Tabbard.  I'll  pay  the  piper  to-night, 
that  you  may  spare  me  your  jeers  and  gibes,  and 
listen  to  the  fresh  plan  I  have  formed." 

The  faint  morning  tints  barely  streaked  the 
horizon,  and  the  light  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
permit  objects  to  be  seen  indistinctly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  gloom,  when  Master 
Achamber,  unable  to  bear  his  suspense  any 
longer,  determined  again  to  seek  out  the  skipper, 
who  had,  indeed,  appointed  him  an  early,  though 
not  quite  so  early  an  hour  for  the  final  settling 
of  his  departure.  He  forgot  not,  as  usual,  to 
secure  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  and 
placing  the  key  within  his  inner  vest,  together 
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with  his  purse,  he  descended  the  steep  ladder- 
Uke  stairs  as  noiselessly  as  possible.  He  was 
meditating  on  the  propriety  of  waking  the  land- 
lord to  let  him  out,  and  the  thought  of  so  doing 
had  induced  him  to  hesitate  more  than  once  in 
his  purpose,  when  chance  came  to  his  aid.  A 
young,  half-starved  help  of  mine  host,  indeed, 
with  himself,  the  only  human  being  of  any  kind 
ever  visible  on  the  establishment,  was  in  the  act 
of  slipping  through  the  house  door  as  Master 
Achamber  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs; 
and  being,  probably,  on  some  private  excursion 
to  which  he  was  unwilling  that  his  master  should 
be  privy,  by  cautiously  leaving  the  door  ajar  he 
had  prepared  himself  an  easy  return.  To  follow 
in  his  wake  was  no  difficult  matter  for  the  long- 
limbed,  active  Scotchman,  and  the  next  instant 
he  was  making  for  the  river  side  with  no 
measured  strides. 

Southwark  lay  still  plunged,  to  all  appearance, 
in  the  deepest  repose — not  a  soul  was  stirring ; 
and  the  very  buildings,  vague  and  undefined  as 
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they  stood  out,  half-revealed,  from  the  heavy 
river  fog,  assumed  the  air  of  something  fantastic 
and  unreal.  The  mint  and  its  unruly  bands, — 
the  Clink  and  its  miserably  lodged  tenants, — St. 
Thomas'  suffering  inmates — the  Tabbard  and  its 
gay,  attic-witted  visitors — the  very  King's 
Bench-yard,  where  still  hung  the  vile  carcases  of 
those  whose  viler  souls  had  been  divorced  from 
them  by  the  force  of  the  law — the  venerable  St. 
Mary  Overis — the  still  more  antique  St.  Olave, 
whose  pious  congregations  lay  scattered  in  the 
surrounding  tenements — all  was  still  as  death ; 
and  crime,  and  woe,  and  mortal  error,  and  piety, 
and  virtue,  and  innocent  mirth,  the  groans  and 
curses,  the  laugh  and  the  prayer — all  was  hushed, 
as  though  there  were  nought  in  this  world  to 
stain  or  to  redeem  it. 

To  Achamber  this  state  of  things  was  par- 
ticularly agreeable,  and  though  it  was  difficult  to 
judge  of  the  weather  at  that  time  of  day,  still  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  wind  stood  in  the  right 
quarter,  and  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  per- 
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suasive  little  yellow  arguments  he  had  safe  in 
his  bosom,  to  prevail  upon  the  skipper  to  sail 
that  very  morning.  Completely  absorbed  in  his 
busy  thoughts,  occasionally  diversified  by  some 
reflection  appropriate  to  the  scene  and  hour,  he 
had,  mechanically,  passed  the  boat  he  was  in 
search  of,  which  lay  close  to  the  Surrey  shore,  and 
was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  his  attention 
became  suddenly  roused  by  the  sound  of  whis- 
pering in  his  vicinity,  and  raising  his  eyes,  he 
perceived  that  he  was  about  to  fall  in  with  a 
party  of  men  issuing  from  a  hovel  hard  by. 

The  insecurity  of  those  times  extended  to  ever}^ 
place  and  hour ;  but  the  river  side — the  time  of 
day — a  lonely  part  of  a  small  suburb,  afforded 
facilities  to  crime  which  might  shun  broad  day- 
light and  a  more  frequented  thoroughfare.  Of 
this  circumstance,  all  stranger  as  he  was  to  the 
metropolis,  and  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated 
system  of  public  safety,  Master  Achamber 
seemed  fully  conscious,  for  it  brought  him  to  a 
sudden  halt  of  a  few  seconds'  duration,  his  keen 
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eye  the  whilst  marking  the  steakhy  steps  with 
which  the  party  under  his  observation  was 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  water's  brink.  A  very 
shght  splash  as  of  an  oar,  but  which  was  not  re- 
peated, convinced  him  of  the  correctness  of  his 
surmises  with  regard  to  these  men's  characters 
and  movements.  As  well  as  the  dawning  light 
permitted  him  to  ascertain,  he  fancied  he  had 
distinguished  a  heavy  burthen  borne  between 
them,  which,  though  concealed  by  a  large  and 
dark  drapery,  assumed  the  outline  of  the  human 
form.  Whatever  their  avocation,  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  become  aware  of  his  presence, 
and  after  a  slight  self-commune,  imagining  that 
he  could  effect  his  retreat  unperceived,  as  he  had 
advanced,  Achamber  turned  round,  and  began 
to  move  away  as  softly  and  rapidly  as  possible. 

He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  many  steps, 
when  suddenly  he  felt  himself  secured  from 
behind  in  the  arms  of  a  couple  of  stout  fellows 
— others  flung  over  him  a  large  horseman's 
cloak,  and  drew  it  in  such  a  manner  round  his 
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head  and  shoulders  as  to  stifle  his  cries.  His 
feet  and  hands  were  then  tied,  and  he  felt  him- 
self lifted  from  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  but 
an  infant  in  the  nurse's  arms.  The  whole 
transaction  was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment,  and 
ere  the  amazed  and  half-stifled  victim  could 
recover  breath,  he  was  sensible  of  being  wholly 
in  the  power  of  the  miscreants  whom  he  had 
so  confidently  hoped  to  evade.  Even  at  that 
moment,  whilst  in  a  predicament  the  most 
calculated  to  absorb  him  in  his  own  personal 
fears,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  wretched 
plight  of  his  adopted  son,  when,  upon  awaking, 
he  would  find  himself  alone,  penniless,  and  for- 
saken,— a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  an  unsatisfied 
landlord ;  and  bitterly  did  he  lament  the  fatal 
impatience  which  had  separated  him  from  his 
side. 

When  young  Lambrun,  however,  was  at  last 
roused  from  his  leaden  slumber,  it  was  not  by 
the  loud  knocking  of  an  angry  innkeeper,  nor 
even  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  falling  full  on  his 
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rude  couch,  through  the  curtainless  windows, 
for  neither  had  yet  risen ;  but  a  slight  noise,  of 
whose  real  nature  in  the  confused  state  of  his 
senses  he  could  form  no  very  accurate  notion, 
caused  him  to  move  in  his  bed.  As  the  sound 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  casement,  he  con- 
ceived, between  sleeping  and  waking,  that 
Master  Achamber  had  arisen,  and  was  looking 
out  in  order  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  weather ; 
but  drowsiness  prevailing,  his  head  dropped 
heavily  back  on  his  pillow  of  straw,  and  he  was 
again  lost  to  consciousness.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, he  might  have  become  aware  that  a  human 
face  was  brought  in  very  close  approximation 
with  the  casement,  and  peering  through  it  with 
very  marked  interest. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  the  room  besides  the 
lad — I  am  pretty  certain  of  that,"  whispered 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  ladder  to  one  a 
little  lower  down. 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about,  Dick ;  you'll 
never  rest  until  you  get  yourself  into  hot  water," 
M  2 
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was  the  answer.  "  Whatever  you  do,  do  quickly ; 
day  is  coming  fast,  and  it  will  never  do  to  be 
found  here.     I,  at  least,  will  be  off  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Why  quaileth  thy  coward  spirit  ?  Hie  thee 
hence,  craven;  never  let  me  see  thee  more." 
Whilst  delivering  this  speech,  in  a  voice  as  low 
as  circumstances  required,  but  with  his  usual 
emphasis,  the  man  nick-named  Sharp  Dick 
continued  to  peer  intently  into  the  narrow 
chamber  where  lay  the  unconscious  youth. 

"  He  is  alone,  in  good  sooth,"  resumed  the 
adventurous  Dick,  and  the  next  instant  he 
leaped  into  the  room.  The  casement,  indeed, 
yielded  to  a  very  slight  pressure ;  for  Master 
Achamber,  who  had  spent  the  better  portion 
of  the  night  at  it,  had  only  drawn  it  to,  without 
fastening  it. 

It  was  a  rather  rough  shake  that  again  broke 
young  Lambrun's  slumber;  but  second  sleep 
being  generally  more  heavy  than  the  first,  it 
did  not  completely  rouse  him.  But  the  next 
tug  was  of  a  nature  to  dispel  the  drowsiness  of 
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any  one  less  torpid  by  one  degree  than  the 
famous  seven,  and  the  boy  was  on  his  feet  in 
an  instant,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  recal  his 
wandering  senses. 

"  Master  Achamber,  is  it  you  ?"  he  exckiimed, 
'twixt  sleeping  and  waking ;  "  or  was  it  all  a 
dream?  Am  I  yet  in  the  Savoy  with  my 
mother  ?" 

"  An'  thou  speakest,  thou  diest !"  murmured 
his  unexpected  visitor  in  the  boy's  startled 
ear.  "  Follow,  an'  thou  lovest  the  Scotchman 
or  thy  mother." 

"  But  you ! — who  are  you  ?''  said  the  affrighted 
and  astonished  youth.  "  Where  is  Master 
Achamber?  Master  Achamber!"  shouted  the 
bo}^  as  the  first  attempt  proved  unsuccessful. 

"  Speak  not  that  name  again  !  Beware,  boy ; 
follow,  I  say.  Be  silent,  and  swift,  or  the  grave 
shall  close  on  thee  and  them." 

But  the  lad  had  already  flown  to  the  door, 
hoping  to  gain  the  stairs,  and  rouse  the  house. 
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He  shook  and  rattled  at  it  in  vain.  The  lock 
was  sound,  and  the  key  safely  lodged  in  Master 
Achamber's  vest.  The  host  slept  too  far  off  to 
be  easily  made  aware  of  what  was  passing  at 
this  end  of  his  house,  and  the  faithless  ostler 
was  out.  The  impotent  efforts  of  the  boy,  who 
sought  with  might  and  main  to  force  the  door, 
only  exhausted  his  own  strength,  without  giving 
him  the  slightest  prospect  of  a  rescue.  Again 
the  deep,  firm  tones  of  the  man  rang  in  his 
ear. 

"  Foolish  boy,  follow,  without  any  more  de- 
mur, or  3^our  fate  is  sealed,  and  his,  and  hers. 
Antonio,  hand  me  the  dagger  ?  It  is  a  silent 
work,  and  sure !"  The  last  words  were  addressed 
to  another  man,  whose  figure  now  darkened  the 
casement. 

"  There,"  responded  this  fresh  antagonist ; 
"  there — and  make  short  work  of  it,  a'  God's 
name — the  day's  coming  apace  !" 

Master  Achamber  was  nowhere  visible.  All 
was  dead  silence  around,  and  the  boy  utterly 
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at  the  mercy  of  those  who  seemed  about  to 
take  his  hfe ;  yet,  young  as  he  was,  he  instinc- 
tively looked  about  for  some  weapon  of  de- 
fence, or  any  object  that  might  serve  for  the 
purpose,  but  none  such  was  within  reach  even 
had  his  strength  been  equal  to  the  task  of 
wielding  it.  What  alternative  remained,  there- 
fore, but  to  yield  or  perish.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  lad  chose  the  former.  Passively  obey- 
ing the  men's  injunctions,  he  descended  the 
ladder,  and  was  received  by  the  first,  who  had 
alighted,  whilst  the  other  came  after  by  way 
of  a  rear-guard.  ■  They  then  bandaged  his  eyes, 
and  that  pretty  tightly,  and  hurried  him  along, 
a  prisoner. 

Master  Achamber,  in  the  meantime,  was  in 
a  scarcely  more  enviable  position.  A  very  few 
minutes  after  his  capture,  he  was  again  set 
down,  but  not  upon  his  feet,  nor  even  on  kind 
mother  earth,  but,  as  he  felt  pretty  well  assured, 
sprawling  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  a  very 
wet  boat,  which  he  every  second  expected  to 
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exchange  for  a  still  wetter  grave.  But  the 
wherry  shot  ahead,  propelled  by  the  vigorous 
and  well-feathered  strokes  of  his  captors,  under 
a  most  profound  silence,  which,  coupled  with 
the  perfect  regularity  of  their  movements,  in- 
creased poor  Roger's  apprehensions.  "  They 
belong  to  some  smuggling  craft,"  thought  he, 
"  and  will  take  me  out  to  sea ;  for,  daring  as 
they  may  be,  I  hardly  think  they  would  mur- 
der me  so  near  the  shore,  under  the  very 
houses,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  which  will  soon 
dawn." 

His  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration.  "  Boat, 
ahoy!"  shouted  a  stern  voice  hard  by  as  he 
thought.  "  Adrians,  sir,"  was  the  ready  response 
given  close  at  his  ear,  followed  by  a  shrill  whistle 
from  above.  Then  ensued  some  bustle  in  the 
boat;  the  men  talked,  and  even  laughed.  But 
though  immediately  aware  that  the  language 
they  spoke  was  English,  he  could  not  compre- 
hend their  meaning.  The  next  instant^  he  felt 
himself  springing  in  mid  air,   caught   up  and 
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cast  roughly  down,  like  a  bale  of  damaged 
goods ;  then  he  distmctly  heard  the  order  pass 
to  set  him  at  liberty.  Eager  hands  were  soon 
busied  about  the  knots  that  bound  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  in  removing  the  cumbrous  cloak  in 
which  he  was  enveloped.  All  these  hinder- 
ances  were  removed  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  with  a  dexterity  that  amazed  the 
prisoner,  who,  ere  he  was  well  aware  of  his 
own  condition,  was  raised  to  his  feet,  unhooded 
and  unbound,  free  to  speculate  on  his  situ- 
ation. 

Still  winking  and  blinking  from  the  effect  of 
blind-folding,  and  not  very  well  assured  on  his 
recovered  legs.  Master  Achamber  cast  a  hur- 
ried glance  around.  Yes — his  worst  fears  were 
realized — he  was  on  board  a  vessel  with  a  war^ 
like  range  of  teeth  alongside,  and  a  fierce- 
looking  crew,  in  whose  costume  the  blue  and 
red  contrasted  most  awfully;  and  before  him 
stood  a  short,  sturd}^,  and  not  very  gentle^ 
looking  personage,  who,  he  at  once  felt  assured^ 
M  3 
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was  the  captain.  Achamber's  senses  nearly 
forsook  him  at  so  formidable  a  discovery  of 
his  predicament.  His  head  swam;  still,  with 
a  strong  effort,  he  mastered  sufficient  energy 
to  exclaim — 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  dare  not  take  the  life  of  a 
freeborn  Briton  ?" 

''  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  dare,"  said  the  little  gen- 
tleman, with  a  doubtful  smile.  ".  Our  gracious 
mistress  needs  the  lives  of  all  her  subjects  at 
this  juncture — that  is  to  say,  of  all  such  as  are 
able-bodied  and  get-at-able — though,  God  wot, 
it  is  hard  enough  now-a-days  to  get  at  any- 
thing good;  but  you  are  a  tall  man  and  a 
proper." 

"  For  mercy  sake,  listen  to  me,  sir !  Here's 
my  purse — all  I  now  possess.  But  if  you  will 
but  land  me  safe  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  I  will 
consent  to  treble — nay,  centuple  the  sum." 

"  Sir !" — the  fiery  little  gentleman  receded 
three  steps  with  amazement  at  the  straight- 
forward proposal — "Sir!" — all  that   indigna- 
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tion,  surprise,  and  savage  rage  could  possibly 
suggest,  seemed  implied  in  the  varied  intona- 
tion of  that  little  monosyllable  — "  Sir!  you 
dare  to  offer  me  a  bribe !  and  that  to  my  face, 
in  the  face  of  my  crew !  D — n  it,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  Land  you  safely  in  Holland !  To 
be  sure  I  will — safe  enough,  I  warrant  you — 
to  receive  the  first  bullet  that  may  chance  to 
come  across  your  mug,  and  spoil  your  ugly 
face !" 

Achamber,  rendered  desperate  by  terror,  be* 
gan  to  plead  in  passionate  terms  for  life — that 
dearest  of  earthly  boons,  ever  prized  so  highly 
when  in  jeopardy,  and  often  so  lightly  risked — 
so  much  abused,  and  carelessly  undermined  in 
our  hours  of  ease. 

The  captain  cut  short  his  eloquent  appeal 
mth  no  gentle  grace ;  and,  turning  to  some 
rude  specimens  of  Neptune's  followers  stand- 
ing in  a  respectful  attitude  at  no  great  distance, 
apparently  in  readiness  for  some  such  mandate, 
he  said — 
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"  Down  below  with  the  fellow  and  his  money, 
and  take  care  they  be  not  parted.  Close  the 
hatches  carefully  over  him  and  the  rest,  or 
they'll  drive  us  deaf  with  their  clamour.  Once 
in  salt  water  they'll  be  less  noisy,  'specially  if 
we  get  a  tight  breeze  as  seems  likely." 

Again  the  poor  struggling  Achamber  was 
dragged  along;  but  when  near  the  hatchway, 
and  at  such  distance  that  a  whisper  might  not 
reach  the  ears  of  his  captain,  the  marine  giant 
at  his  elbow  bent  towards  him,  and  said,  in  a 
suppressed  growl : — 

"Why  didn't  you  shew  the  shiners  onshore, 
since  you  had  them;  may  be  they'd  have 
softened  our  hearts,  'specially  as  'twas  so  dark. 
Those  in  the  boat  could  never  have  seen  it." 

"  How  could  I  tell,"  murmured  the  disconso- 
late Scotchman,  "what  were  your  intentions?" 

"  A  pretty  d — d  fool  you  must  have  been  not 
to  see  we  were  press  men,"  said  the  colossus, 
rudely  pushing  Achamber  down  the  gangway. 
"Howsoever,  it  doesn't  signify  so  much — the 
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Queen  wants  sodgers,  and  a  nice  gumption  of  a 
sodger  you'll  make ;  and  as  you  want  to  go  to 
the  Low  Countries,  you'll  have  your  wish  in  a 
trice,  I  take  it."  So  saying,  he  flung  to  the 
hatches,  and  left  Achamber  so  stunned  with 
the  discovery  he  had  just  made,  that  it  is  a 
query  whether  it  was  a  relief  to  know  himself 
on  board  an  English  transport  ship,  instead  of  a 
piratical  smuggling  smack. 

Despite  the  bandage  tied  over  his  eyes,  young 
Lambrun,  when  his  conductors  halted,  had  no 
difficulty  in  guessing  that  he  was  still  in  South- 
wark,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  inn. 
lie  heard  a  key  grate  in  a  lock ;  but  by  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  with  which  it  revolved,  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  long  been  in  disuse.  When 
at  last  it  yielded  to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  men, 
and  the  door  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  the 
softness  of  the  sod  under  foot,  and  the  rustling 
of  foliage,  made  it  apparent  that  it  opened  upon 
a  garden,  or  some  other  pleasure-ground,  into 
which  they   penetrated.     A    similar    difficulty 
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had  to  be  encountered  at  another  door ;  then 
the  velvet  softness  of  the  turf  was  exchanged  for 
a  damp  cold  floor,  a  creaking  uneven  staircase, 
and  he  was  unceremoniously  pushed  into  what 
might  be  a  large  square  apartment. 

"  Remain  there  patiently  until  our  return, 
which  will  be  presently,"  said  one  of  the  men 
soothingly ;  "  don't  attempt  to  jump  out  of  the 
window — you'd  only  break  a  limb.  We  mean 
you  no  harm,  so  be  quiet,  there's  a  good  boy." 

"  If  he  could  fly  like  Ischarus,  or  flee  to 
Neptune's  crystal  home,  I'd  find  wings  to  spread 
after  him,  or  dive  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  to 
drag  him  forth.  Escape  is  impossible — death 
certain !" 

"  Pshaw,  don't  fool  it  out  any  longer,  Dick ; 
you'll  only  make  the  boy  uncomfortable." 

The  remaining  part  of  his  remonstrance,  and 
the  flowery  reply  it  elicited,  were  lost,  as  again 
the  poor  lad  heard  the  key  grate  harshly  in  the 
door. 

Hardly  had  the  footsteps  of  his  captors  died 
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away,  than  he  hastily  tore  away  the  bandage. 
One  glance  shewed  him  what  he  had  already 
partly  guessed ;  namely,  that  he  had  been  thrust 
into  a  ruinous  out-house,  in  a  neglected  part  of 
very  neglected  grounds.  The  door  did  not  look 
strong  in  its  fastenings,  nor  were  the  windows 
at  a  very  formidable  height  from  the  ground, 
still  he  hesitated  to  essay  either  means  of  escape. 
Some  one  might  have  been  left  to  watch  below^, 
who  would,  of  course,  should  he  attempt  it, 
arrest  his  flight,  and  the  leap,  at  a  second  in- 
spection, looked  sufficiently  hazardous  to  be  only 
ventured  upon  in  the  last  extremity.  The  one 
trial  might  make  matters  worse  ;  the  other  was 
well  nigh  certain  of  fatal  consequences;  and 
upon  the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  think  no 
real  harm  was  meant  him.  Little  as  he  knew 
of  life,  young  Lambrun  had  an  intuitive  notion 
that  highwaymen  and  cut-throats  would  speak 
less,  and  do  more ;  and  upon  reflection,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  strangers  had  merely 
wished  to  frighten,  rather  than  force  him  into 
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compliance  with  their  wishes.  What  these  were 
likely  to  prove,  he  could  by  no  means  conjec- 
ture ;  but  the  dread  lest  his  poor  mother  and 
friendly  patron  were  at  the  mercy  of  these 
strange  men  as  well  as  himself,  tormented  him 
nearly  as  much  as  apprehension  of  bodily  harm 
could  have  done. 

His  alarms  would,  however,  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  one  glance  at  the  countenance  of  his 
chief  captor,  could  he  at  that  very  moment 
have  seen  him  enter  the  principal  chamber  of  a 
small  house  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
garden,  in  which  said  room  sat  half  a  dozen 
men,  busily  engaged  in  canvassing  the  merits  of 
a  few  cold  pies,  and  the  contents  of  certain 
tempting  long-necked  bottles.  His  dancing 
step  and  joyous  laugh  spoke  of  anything  but 
meditated  crime. 

"  Successful,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  some  of 
the  company,  rising  to  make  way  for  the  new 
comers.  "  Romeo  has  not  only  won  his  Juliet, 
but  wears  her !" 
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"  All  by  my  consummate  skill — the  conquest 
of  my  bow  and  my  spear ;"  and  Dick  pointed  as 
he  spoke  to  the  partner  of  his  morning's  adven- 
ture, "  he  is  a  very  FalstafF  for  cowardice — he 
dare  not  face  a  mother  goose,  if  he  wanted  a 
gosling." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  but  geese  and  Christian  folks' 
children  are  different  things  to  deal  with,  espe- 
cially under  the  reign  of  our  gracious  Queen ; 
and  we,  of  all  her  Majesty's  subjects,  are  the 
very  last  who  should  venture  upon  breaking  her 
peace." 

"  'Twas  but  a  frolic,  man ! — don't  look  so  sober 
upon  it !"  exclaimed  the  other,  looking  somewhat 
crest-fallen. 

"  Well,  let's  hear  :  we  trust,  Dick,  your  high 
spirits  have  not  carried  you  too  far ;  a  mad 
freak  may  sit  well  on  a  young  gallant  who 
ruffles  it  at  court  and  elsewhere,  but  her  gra- 
cious Majesty's  poor  players  should  look  twice 
ere  they  commit  themselves  by  any  outrage  or 
ill-timed  levity."  These  admonitory  words  were 
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Spoken  with  earnestness  by  the  same  elderly 
person  who  checked  Master  Dick's  impertinence 
on  the  previous  eve,  at  the  inn, 

"You  are  always  such  a  stickler  about 
trifles,"  retorted  Dick,  in  evident  discomfiture, 
obviously  feeling  he  had  gone  too  far,  although 
he  sought  to  brave  it  out  with  as  good  an  air  as 
he  might.  "  Why  you  have  all  been  as  anxious 
as  myself — nay,  a  great  deal  more  so,  about  pro- 
curing a  personable  youth  to  enact  our  female 
parts.  Jones  is  grown  too  old,  and  too  masculine 
to  keep  them  up  with  any  degree  of  illusion.  He 
is  perfectly  ludicrous,  and  stares  and  storms  more 
like  a  Brutus  about  to  poniard  Caesar,  than  any 
female  of  them  all:  even  Lady  Macbeth  is 
getting  too  soft  for  him." 

"  That  is  all  very  true ;  no  one  has  felt  the 
deficiency  more  than  myself,"  said  the  older 
and  graver  looking  personage.  "  Alas !  none 
but  a  manager  can  understand  all  I  have  en- 
dured with  that  fellow  Jones.  First  came  his 
mustachios, — then  his   whiskers,— every  night 
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has  added  an  inch  to  his  height,  I'll  be  sworn,  for 
the  last  few  days, — and  his  breadth  of  shoulders 
might  do  for  a  porter  or  a  plough  boy.  He  a 
Juliet !  He  an  Ophelia,  or  the  Regal  Kate  of 
France,  or  the  playful  Titania  !  The  witches  of 
Macbeth,  the  untutored  Bottom,  were  charac- 
ters in  which,  I  grant,  he  might  shew  to  ad- 
vantage, for  he  is  grown  ungainly  enough  for 
anything  unsightly.  Your  pretty  boys  ever 
grow  up  such  infernal  louts  !" 

"  Jones  never  was  a  pretty  boy,  and  what  is 
worse,  never  was  a  clever  one,"  remarked 
another  of  the  party,  scornfully ;  "the  fellow  is  a 
mere  parrot — nothing  more." 

"  Now  this  lad  is  a  proper  lad  and  a  hand- 
some— a  rare  catch,  I  can  tell  you,  Master 
Manager — old  enough  to  get  through  a  play, 
and  what  is  better,  to  feel  it,  yet  slight  and  fair- 
skinned,  with  such  small  features  and  timid  look, 
that,  provided  we  can  keep  him  from  overmuch 
exercise  and  strong  diet — boys  get  so  soon  men 
when  not  kept  a  little  from  the  air — he'll  remain 
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serviceable  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years,  at  the 
very  least.  After  that  he  may  pass,  like  Jones, 
to  the  male  characters ;  but  I  don't  think,  with 
that  complexion  and  voice,  he'll  ever  come  up 
to  me  in  the  tyrants,  robbers,  murderers  and 
heroes — he'll  never  have  the  right  strut,  though 
I  dare  say  he  may  oust  me  out  of  the  tender 
lovers,  by  and  by." 

"  You,  Dick ! — you  are  always  the  same  im- 
pudent puppy,  by  lamp-light  or  by  sunshine. 
Yourself,  alwa^^s  yourself,  and  nothing  but  your- 
self, at  all  times  and  places." 

Upon  hearing  this  pithy  remark.  Master 
Dick,  bridling  up,  was  about  to  answer  with 
some  acrimony,  when  silence  was  imposed  by 
the  manager,  who,  with  a  chagrined  air  and 
heavy  sigh,  exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  me — ah,  me  !  None  know  better  than 
I  what  this  boy  is  worth  to  us,  especially  at  this 
crisis,  when  I  really  know  not  what  to  do  about 
that  masque  at  Richmond.  It  will  be  in  broad 
daylight,  too,  and  all  the  painting  and  daubing 
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in  the  world  wont  wash  the  Ethiop  white. 
You  all  know  as  well  as  myself  how  hard  I've 
hunted  for  some  one  who  would  answer  our 
purposes,  and  how  I  have  met  with  nothing  but 
ingratitude  from  the  foolish  parents  to  whom  I 
made  my  applications.  Alas !  my  disappoint- 
ments on  this  trying  subject  are  but  too  con- 
stantly before  my  eyes.  I  was  quite  willing, 
yesterday,  when  you  pointed  out  this  lad  to  my 
attention  at  the  theatre,  to  do  my  best  to  get 
him,  especially  if  he  could  be  engaged  in  time 
for  the  royal  sport ;  but  when  you,  Dick,  swore 
he  should  be  ours,  I  expected  you  would  use 
gentle  means — those  of  persuasion.  It  was 
upon  an  express  condition  of  this  sort  that 
I  accompanied  you  last  evening  to  that  infernal 
tavern  of  the  grim  host  and  sour  wine.  Your 
surmises  proved  true ;  the  boy  did  not  belong 
to  the  man,  nor  is  the  man  a  gentle  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  What  then  ? — all  our  per- 
suasive arguments  failed.  What  are  those  with 
which  you  have  succeeded  ?" 
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"  Please,  sir,"  said  Dick,  "  I  merely  enacted 
a  Romeo  balcony  scene,  and  a  fragment  of  a 
banditti  one." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  asseverated  his  companion. 
"He  entered  by  the  window,  which  was  not 
well  closed — found  no  one  but  the  boy,  whom 
he  overwrought  by  fear  to  follow  him  like  a  dog, 
quite  willingly  and  softly — upon  my  faith,  he 
used  no  other  means  but  his  own  disjointed 
phraseology  and  scraps  of  plays." 

"But  my  consummate  acting  was  such," — 
continued  Dick,  looking  triumphantly  round, — 
<'  I  spoke  of  daggers " 

"  And  shewed  one,  I'll  be  bound !"  said  one 
of  the  company,  uneasily,  whilst  all  begun  to 
look  very  grave. 

"  Behold  my  only  weapon,  but  small  where- 
with to  guard  my  life !"  retorted  the  accused, 
flourishing  on  high  a  long  and  heavy  corkscrew, 
an  old  pocket  companion  which  had  often  proved 
useful  to  the  party,  whose  spirits  and  laughter 
were  raised  at  the  sight. 

"  Well,  well  I    This  gear  must  be  looked  to. 
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however,"  said  the  manager,  "  or  we  may  get 
into  a  mess  about  Master  Dick's  foolish  prank. 
We  must  to  the  inn,  and  see  the  man  in  whose 
charge  the  boy  has  been  left.  We'll  again  ply 
him  with  fair  proposals,  that  he  may  leave  us 
the  lad  until,  at  least,  the  Richmond  bother  is 
over ;  but  should  he  persist  in  refusing,  we  have 
no  option  left." 

"  What !  Return  the  brat  to  its  owner,"  said 
Dick,  impatiently,  "  after  all  my  trouble  ?" 

"Just  as  you  say,"  returned  the  manager. 
"  But  one  of  you  get  the  youngster  here,  and 
let's  make  a  good  impression  upon  his  mind,  if 
we  can ;  perhaps,  after  all,  he  may  wish  to  be 
one  of  us." 

Dick  fell  back  with  a  sheepish,  angry  look, 
disappointed  at  reaping  censure  where  he  ex- 
pected praise.  He  soon,  however,  recovered 
his  usual  light  tone,  and  proposed  himself  to 
head  the  party  in  their  visit  to  the  offended 
guardian  of  "  abducted  juvenility,"  as  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  the  poor  boy. 

Under    pretence   of  a  morning  cup,   they 
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accordingly  entered  the  hostelry  a  little  after 
sunrise,  and  renewed  their  inquiries  after 
Achamber  and  his protec/e,  expressing  their  desire 
to  have  speech  of  the  former.  Followed  ]jy  the 
whole  train,  the  ready  host  mounted  to  the 
chamber  and  knocked  at  the  door ;  but  upon 
no  notice  being  taken  of  his  repeated  summons, 
he  applied  a  duplicate  key,  which  he  carried 
about  his  person,  and  entered  the  apartment. 
No  words  can  describe  his  amazement  on  find- 
ing it  tenantless ;  and  though  for  one  of  his 
guests  the  witnesses  of  his  surprise  were  well 
able  to  account,  the  absence  of  the  other  was 
inexplicable  to  them  as  to  him. 

The  additional  absence  of  the  stranger's 
money — a  fact  which  the  worthy  innkeeper,  by 
tossing  about  the  sundry  effects  of  Master 
Achamber,  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining — might 
have  led  to  strange  presumptions,  had  not  the 
window — open,  indeed,  but  shewing  no  evi- 
dence of  having  been  forced,  and  the  utter 
want  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  trace  of  a  personal 
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Struggle,  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  exit  of 
the  strangers  had  been  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
that  the  host  was  the  only  one  likely  to  prove  a 
sufferer. 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  the  confederates 
thought  it  best  to  withdraw  without  divulging 
unnecessarily  their  share  in  the  transaction ; 
being,  moreover,  well  aware  that  Achamber 
had  taken  his  departure  before  they  came  on 
the  scene,  their  consciences  perfectly  acquitted 
them  of  any  injustice  with  regard  to  the  boy, 
who,  thus  deserted,  would  have  been  in  a  more 
miserable  plight  at  the  inn  than  amongst  his 
new  friends. 

When  the  actual  situation  of  the  latter  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  believe 
in  its  reality ;  and  even  when  convinced  by  his 
own  eyes  of  his  protector's  sudden  flight — an 
evidence  which,  favoured  by  a  slight  disguise, 
was  easily  afforded  him — he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  comprehending  it.  When,  at  last, 
a  full  sense  of  his  misfortune  was  forced  upon 
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him,  he  felt  himself  indeed  deserted.  Whither 
Achamber  had  removed  himself,  and  wherefore, 
was  an  insoluble  mystery.  His  mother,  he 
knew,  had  determined  to  leave  the  Savoy  for 
ever  on  the  same  day  that  he  joined  his  patron, 
but  of  her  ultimate  plans  and  views,  or  possible 
place  of  refuge,  he  knew  at  the  present  moment 
as  little  as  of  the  fate  of  his  absent  friend.  Where 
to  lay  his  head  in  that  vast  aggregate  of  roofs, 
called  London,  the  poor  boy  could  not  tell, 
unless  he  should  consent  to  throw  himself  at 
once  upon  the  kindness  of  those  whom  he  now 
conceived  Providence  had  sent  to  him  in  the 
time  of  his  utmost  need.  Summoning  up,  there- 
fore, his  resolution,  he  made  known  his  sub- 
mission with  the  best  grace  he  could,  forming 
at  the  same  time  the  mental  reservation  of  em- 
bracing some  more  congenial  line  of  life  the 
moment  any  such  should  offer. 

Thus,  as  necessity  knows  no  law,  the  proud 
Scottish  boy,  the  godson  of  a  queen,  and  but  a 
few  hours  ago  not  without  some  fair  prospects 
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for  the  future,  was  fain  to  content  himself  with 
associating,  at  least  for  the  nonce,  with  low 
wits  and  players.  But  more  than  this  he  de- 
termined, in  his  secret  soul,  he  would  not  do ; 
and  although  caprice  or  sentiment  had  imposed 
upon  him  a  name  belonging  to  another  sex, 
nothing,  he  internally  resolved,  not  hunger 
itself — poverty  he  knew,  but  starvation  he  had 
not  yet  faced — should  ever  force  him  into 
renouncing  his  sex,  evening  after  evening,  before 
the  eyes  of  assembled  hundreds.  Against  this 
emasculation  his  very  inmost  spirit  revolted; 
but  with  laudable,  though  somewhat  premature 
wisdom,  he  kept  his  sentiments  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  himself,  trusting,  with  the  hopefulness 
of  his  age,  to  the  turning  up  of  some  unforeseen 
chance  in  his  favour. 

The  manager  had  every  reason  to  rejoice  in 
his  good  fortune,  for  that  very  evening  orders 
came  express  from  Richmond,  that  on  the  third 
day  from  the  present,  should  the  weather  prove 
propitious,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  expect, 
N  2 
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the  players  should  proceed  thither  at  an  early 
hour,  in  order  to  surprise  her  Majesty  with  a 
masque  in  her  garden.  Preparations  were  im- 
mediately commenced  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  court;  and  though  so  very  decided  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  submit  to  that 
indignity,  young  Lambrun,  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  one  little,  magic  word,  "queen,"  was 
prevailed  upon  to  try  on  his  new  costume,  and 
to  attend  to  what  was  expected  of  him  con- 
cerning the  part  he  was  to  assume  in  the  ap- 
proaching pageantry.  Yes,  it  was  to  see  the 
Queen  that  he  consented  to  don  the  hateful 
clothes,  which,  in  good  sooth,  fitted  him  so  well 
as  to  render  his  sex,  to  the  uninitiated,  proble- 
matical. It  was  for  this  that  he  spent  the  better 
part  of  three  successive  nights  in  getting  by 
rote  the  few  words  which  were  deemed  abso- 
lutely incumbent  upon  him  to  speak. 

Although,  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day,  the  sun  was  pale,  and  suri'ounded  by  a 
watery  nimbus,  the  weather — having,  despite  the 
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Strength  of  habit,  shaken  off  its  dull  mantle- 
was  mild  and  summer-like.  The  gardens 
at  Richmond,  though  still  damp  from  the 
heavy  showers  of  the  last  few  days,  smiled  in 
autumnal  beauty.  The  rich  foliage  of  the  wide- 
spreading  trees  caught,  here  and  there,  a  golden 
ray,  that  enhanced  its  crimson  or  yellow  tints. 
There  was  that  sweet  repose  which,  in  the 
fading  year,  rests  in  the  heavens  and  on  the 
flowers,  pervades  the  atmosphere,  and  is  inhaled 
into  the  spirit  through  every  pore.  The  few 
hours  of  relaxation  from  the  cares  of  the  state 
were  generally  spent  by  Elizabeth  in  these 
walks,  consecrated  to  her  pleasures,  but  at  no 
time  of  the  year  were  they  so  congenial  to 
her  harassed  spirit  as  at  the  lingering  adieu 
of  the  dying  summer. 

Her  expanded  brow,  on  which  sat  enthroned 
the  most  divine  of  God's  gifts,  a  high  intelli- 
gence,— her  searching,  commanding  eye,  and 
mouth  so  expressive  of  firmness — that  noble 
attribute  second  only  to  intelligence — all  seemed 
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on  the  morning  in  question  influenced  and 
softened  by  the  agreeable  sensation  of  the  hour. 
She,  too,  Uke  the  tall  trees  around,  had  known 
storms,  had  now  yielded  like  the  ash,  now 
resisted  like  the  oak — but  they  seemed  over, 
these  earthly  trials ;  and  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf  of  life  might,  perchance,  linger  on  in  as 
stilly  an  air — bathed  in  the  golden  hues  of 
prosperity — as  those  of  the  forest  world  around 
her.  Some  such  thoughts,  perhaps,  smoothed 
the  Queen's  often  ruffled  brow  into  the  placid 
calm  which  it  that  morning  wore.  True,  for 
this  autumnal  peace  she  had  foregone  the 
dearest  hopes  and  wishes  of  woman's  spring ; 
sacrificed  every  impulse  of  ordinary  nature  to 
the  sterner  duties,  the  loftier  impulses  of  a 
nature  and  a  position  equally  exalted  above  the 
common  herd  of  mankind.  In  other  and  better 
times  such  sacrifice  had  been  needless — and, 
because  needless,  of  no  value ;  but  Scotland, 
England's  foe  no  more,  but  her  bounden  ally, 
would  make  Britain  strong,  and  in  the  strength 
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of  nations  lie  their  happiness  ;  and  never  did  a 
more  truly  British  heart  beat  in  a  British 
bosom,  than  that  of  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Her  policy  had  often  been  cruel  to  others — had 
crossed  many  an  idle  wish — a  secretly  treasured 
feeling  of  her  own,  but  in  every  circumstance  of 
moment  the  queen  had  invariably  triumphed 
over  the  woman. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  as  the  highest 
possible  compliment  to  the  merits  of  that  great 
princess,  that  she  was  rather  a  king  than  a 
queen.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  not  very 
philosophical  turn  of  thought  or  expression ; 
for,  as  woman's  passions  are  often  said  to  exceed 
our  own,  their  patience  and  perseverance  in 
pursuing  the  object  of  those  passions  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  it  would  seem  a  natural  result,  that 
where  personal  and  national  glory  are  the  aim 
— although  we  grant  that  to  pursue  such  argues 
a  masculine,  to  say  the  least,  a  not  ordinary 
nature — woman  should  follow  it  up  with  a  zeal, 
even  more  fiery  than  that  which  the  opposite 
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sex  might  exhibit;  the  minor  passions  and 
duties,  even  the  reproaches  of  conscience  are 
all  conquered,  broken  down,  or  disregarded ;  of 
which  truth,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  Margaret  Waldemar,  and  a  few  more, 
have  aiforded  striking  instances. 

The  hxdies  and  courtiers  in  EUzabeth's  train 
followed  with  a  practised  step,  so  as  not  to  press 
too  closely  on  her  Majesty  in  this  one  little  hour 
of  relaxation;  but  everything  was  prepared 
that  ennui  should  not  clog  its  enjoyment. 
When  the  slightest  trace  of  weariness  should 
become  visible  on  her  countenance,  at  a  given 
signal  the  gay  maskers  were  to  appear,  and,  in 
appropriate  words,  lament  the  passing  season 
and  hail  the  approaching  one.  The  chief 
speaker  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  Master 
Dick,  in  the  character  of  a  rustic  swain,  whilst 
young  Lambrun,  who,  as  his  listening  Daphne, 
had  little  or  nothing  to  say,  should  kneel  to 
strew  flowers  at  the  royal  feet. 

Lying  perdu  with  his  companions  in  a  thick 
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grove,  awaiting  the  expected  signal,  the  poor 
boy's  heart  beat  thicker  at  the  sight  of  the 
Queen,  than  even  at  his  approaching  appear- 
ance on  the  unwonted  scene.  There  stood  She 
whom  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
murderess  of  his  leal  sovereign  —  of  his  own 
father — the  cause  of  all  his  mother's  tears — of 
the  anguish  that  had  burnt  her  brain,  and  had 
well  nigh  unsettled  her  reason.  There  stood 
the  heedless  power  that  had  unconsciously,  by 
the  consequences  of  its  deeds,  crushed  his 
young  life  as  a  worm  is  trodden  under  a  care- 
less foot.  Blindino;  tears  came  so  fast  into  his 
eyes  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
object  of  his  dread  and  hatred — of  dread,  ever 
since  his  soul  had  awakened  to  consciousness — 
of  hatred,  since  the  best  loved  of  his  parents 
had  sunk  into  his  grave,  and  the  surviving  one 
had  sought  to  implant  in  his  young  bosom  feel- 
ings most  alien  to  the  soft,  yielding  disposition 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  He  would 
see  EUzabeth ;  but  now  that  the  Queen  stood 
^'3 
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before  him,  he  could  scarcely  look  upon  her. 
He  had,  more  than  once,  been  permitted  to 
gaze  on  the  far  lovelier  features  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  and  her  gentle  smile  had  often  beamed 
upon  him  ;  but  though  years  had  robbed  Eliza- 
beth of  her  early  charms,  the  loftier  impress  of 
genius  was  stamped  upon  her  brow  in  such 
indelible  characters  that  instinct  made  the  boy 
quail  before  the  inborn  majesty  of  the  spirit  of 
England's  Queen.  He  gazed  after  her,  awed 
and  subdued,  hardly  daring  to  remember  his 
long  -  cherished  resentment  in  so  august  a 
presence. 

The  Queen  had  already  passed  several  times 
the  cover  in  which  the  masque  was  ensconced, 
and  still  neither  step  nor  look  betrayed  fatigue. 
On  the  contrary,  so  keen  an  enjoyment  of  the 
passing  glimpse  of  sunshine  was  depicted  in 
her  every  feature — so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  mere 
animal  pleasure  of  existing  under  its  cheering 
influence,  that  her  well -trained  attendants 
■vvould  rather  have  renounced  the  little  episode 
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with  which  they  had  imagined  to  amuse  her 
than  have  obtruded  it  upon  her  presence  at 
such  a  moment.  They  hung  back  still  more 
completely,  as,  with  brisk  movements,  she  re- 
traced her  steps  along  the  avenue,  and  when 
she  was  again  about  to  pass  the  pregnant  bush, 
they  had  dropped  so  far  to  the  rear,  that  trees 
and  parterres  intervened  betwixt  them  and  their 
royal  mistress. 

Elizabeth,  on  becoming  aware  that  she  had 
so  far  outwalked  her  train,  paused  to  allow  them 
time  to  come  up  with  her,  and  in  so  doing, 
turned  half  round  with  her  back  towards  the 
players.  At  that  instant  the  leaves  of  a  neigh- 
bouring bush  became  slightly  agitated,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  attract  her  attention — it  might 
have  been  caused  by  the  circulation  of  the  air 
— and  she  still  continued  to  gaze,  undisturbed, 
after  her  tardy  followers.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  however,  that  the  foliage  was  dis- 
turbed by  no  passing  breeze ;  the  crackling  of 
a  few  twigs  succeeded— and  stealing  cautiously 
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from  beneath  the  leafy  canop}',  a  man  stood  in 
the  same  path  with  herself,  not  five  paces  from 
her.  His  purpose  did  not  long  remain  doubt- 
ful. Drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  cock- 
ing it,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  calm,  deliberate 
aim  at  his  intended  victim,  on  whom  his  eye 
remained  intently  fixed.  His  finger  slowly 
sought  the  trigger,  when,  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pressing  it,  a  light  figure  bounded  forward, 
and  at  one  single  blow  dashed  the  pistol  to  the 
ground,    and  a   soft  voice   murmured  — "  Oh, 

God  !  rather  death  than  this !" 

The  Queen  turned  hastily  round  at  the 
report,  for  the  pistol  had  exploded  in  falling — 
her  deliverer  had  disappeared  ;  and  there  stood 
before  her  a  man,  young  in  form,  but  through 
whose  coal-black  hair  the  silver  threads  were 
already  mingling,  and  whose  eyes  rolled  wildly 
about  like  those  of  a  maniac.  His  hand 
grasped  a  fresh  pistol,  which,  no  sooner  had  the 
other  been  wrested  from  him,  than  he  had 
drawn  from  his  vest.     The    vest,   too,  hastily. 
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carelessly  adjusted,  revealed  beneath  its  folds  a 
shirt  of  mail,  the  bright  links  glittering  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Elizabeth's  life  had  hung  by  a  thread,  and 
even  now  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  a  madman, 
yet  her  cheek  did  not  even  change  colour — 
every  nerve  was  firm. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  she  said,  sternly  facing 
the  wretch  who  stood  before  her,  mute  and 
aghast,  as  if  turned  to  stone  by  the  unexpected 
check  to  his  meditated  crime.  "  God's  death  ! 
we've  a  traitor  here!  and  ye — be  ye  more  of 
them  ?"  she  added,  with  angry  frown,  turning 
to  the  players,  who  now,  by  surrounding  the 
stranger,  threw  themselves  effectually  'twixt 
him  and  the  Queen,  but  deprived  so  com- 
pletely of  their  presence  of  mind,  that  they 
did  not  even  attempt  to  disarm  the  foiled 
murderer. 

From  where  they  stood  loitering  listlessly, 
the  train  could  not  well  witness  the  transac- 
tion ;  but  the  report  of  fire-arms  having  startled 
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them  from  their  quietude,  their  alarm  literally 
lent  them  wings,  so  soon  did  they  reach  the 
place  of  action.  To  their  incoherent  expres- 
sions of  terror  and  sympathy  Elizabeth  answered 
by  a  smile,  as  tranquil  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  ruffle  her.  But  the  angry  frown 
was  again  on  her  brow%  as,  pointing  to  the  be- 
wildered and  terror-stricken  mummers,  who 
each  individually  looked  a  detected  assassin, 
she  exclaimed,  in  loud,  angry  tones — 

"  Who  be  these  men  ?" 

When  the  presence  of  the  poor  devils  was 
explained,  the  Queen's  serenity  returned.  She 
ordered  all  to  make  way,  that  she  might  herself 
confront  the  criminal. 

"  Strange,"  she  muttered,  as  all  made  way, 
and  her  bold,  clear,  blue  eye  scanned  the  fea- 
tures of  the  stranger  with  a  look  that  had  re- 
called her  royal  sire  to  any  who  had  ever  gazed 
on  him — "  Strange! — this  man  seems  old  in 
youth;  his  bearing  is  above  the  condition  his 
mean  vestments  would  denote.     But  now  he 
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looked  a  desperate  madman,  and  now  seems 
humbled  to  the  very  dust — a  craven,  at  best — 
a  carrion-crow.  Who  or  what  art  thou?  A 
base-bom  churl  and  a  vile,  I'll  be  sworn;  no 
gentle  spirit  could  stoop  so  low.  Who  art  thou, 
man  ?     Speak  !'^ 

"  One  whom  thou  hast  made  desperate,  proud 
Queen,  and  who  fears  not  thy  wrath;  for  it 
has  done  its  worst  by  her  already,"  said  the 
stranger,  folding  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
and  returning  the  Queen's  look  with  one  of 
haughty  defiance.  "  I  am  a  woman,  madam — 
a  wom.an,  whom  your  deeds  have  driven  to 
despair,  to  madness,  and  to  death.  My  name 
is  Margaret  Lambrun.  I  am  of  gentle  blood, 
though  it  be  but  Scottish.  Nay,  why  tarry  in 
sending  me  to  my  doom  ?  Have  I  not  deserved 
it  threefold,  even  ere  your  eyes  lighted  on  me  ? 
Was  I  not  a  Scot,  a  Papist,  and  a  devoted 
subject  to  her  who  claimed  England  as  her 
lawful  inheritance  ?  She,  whose  mother  was  of 
royal  lineage,  and  pure !" 
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"  She  raves,  madam  !  Listen  not  to  her,  we 
entreat,"  said  several  of  the  nobles,  starting  for- 
ward, as  they  perceived  a  deep  crimson  spot 
upon  the  Queen's  brow. 

"  Stand  back,  my  lords,"  she  said,  angrily — 
"  Stand  back;  and  if  this  be  really  a  woman, 
unhand  her — there — gently,  my  lords,  and  let 
me  speak  to  her.  Go  on,  woman — go  on.  What 
more  wouldst  thou  say  ?" 

"  That  I  once  was  happy,  in  my  mountain 
home,  with  the  husband  of  my  choice,  and  a 
bountiful,  gracious  mistress,  whom  Providence 
had  permitted  that  I  should  serve — the  royal 
Mary  of  Scotland.  I  followed  her  to  Fother* 
ingay — I  saw  her  die  ! — my  husband,  too,  who, 
like  a  faithful  hound,  could  not  survive  the 
hand  that  had  fed  him.  I  gloried  in  his  fide- 
lity ;  but  I  could  not  die  like  him — life  had  too 
resolute  a  hold  upon  me.  But  if  I  lived,  it 
must  be  to  avenge  them.  I  imagined  Heaven 
itself  had  marked  me  to  be  the  instrument  of 
its  awful  decrees.      This   day  has  proved  my 
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error;  it  was  my  own  blind  passion,  not  the 
will  of  Heaven,  that  whispered  me  to  under- 
take this  dark  deed.  But  it  is  too  late — the 
guilt  is  on  my  soul!  It  is  England's  Queen, 
and  not  the  humble  Scottish  matron,  that  is  the 
chosen  instrument  of  God's  wrath !" 

"  This  is  strange,  indeed,"  muttered  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  and  yet,  as  says  our  favourite,  poor 
Will,  '  there's  method  in  her  madness.'  But 
sorrow  has  turned  her  brain.  What  think 
you,  woman,  are  your  deserts  at  our  hands 
— you,  who  would  have  murdered,  who  have 
insulted  us,  a  crowned  Queen  ?  By  our  faith, 
we  would  fain  hear  your  own  opinion  on  this 
head." 

"  Would  you  hear  what  I  liave  deserved  of 
the  offended  laws  of  this  country,  or  of  indi- 
vidual resentment?  Or  shall  I  say  what  I 
expect  the  Queen  will  do?"  answered  the  wo- 
man, with  composure.  "  If  you  speak  as  a 
judge,  you  will  send  me  forth  to  expiate  on 
the    scaffold    my  meditated    crime.     But    the 
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Queen  would  bid  me  go  in  peace — repent,  and 
sin  no  more." 

"  That  were  easily  spoken,  though  lightty, 
methinks,"  said  the  Queen,  laughing,  "  con- 
sidering that  you  might  return  to-morrow  with 
fresh  pistols." 

"  Easily  spoken,  indeed,  madam,"  resumed 
the  woman ;  "  but  this  were  not  all.  You 
would  order  some  trusty  persons  to  see  that 
I  am  permitted  to  depart  this  country  in  safety. 
This  will  you  do,  if  you  would  shew  yourself 
a  Queen." 

Elizabeth  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  as 
if  absorbed  in  thought;  whilst  the  woman, 
whose  life  hung,  as  it  were,  by  as  light  a  thread 
as  that  of  Elizabeth  had  done  a  few  minutes 
back,  stood  calm  and  firm  as  ever.  At  last,  the 
Queen  looked  up,  and  said — 

*'  You  are  free  to  go  or  to  remain  ,*  in  either 
case,  you  are  safe.  I  would  to  Heaven  Eng- 
land's welfare  never  wrung  harder  concessions 
from  its  Queen !" 
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The  woman's  pride  was  broken.  She  fell 
on  one  knee,  and  scalding  tears  fell  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  murmured — 

"  Forgive,  gracious  lady,  forgive !  and  may 
God,  at  that  awful  hour  of  utmost  need,  to 
princes  as  to  slaves,  remember  this  day's  le- 
niency, and  forgive  your  offences,  as  you  have 
forgiven  mine.  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I 
return  you  thanks  for  this  poor  boon  of  life; 
but  there  was  another  hard  by,  but  for  whom 
— however,  the  guilt  is  the  same,  whether  I 
expiate  it  with  my  blood  or  with  my  tears ;  I'll 
go  and  mourn  it  in  sackcloth  and  ashes !" 

She  rose  from  her  humble  posture,  her  face 
still  bedewed  with  tears,  and  turned  to  depart. 
At  a  few  whispered  words  from  the  Queen,  one 
of  her  train  hurried  after  her.  Then  Elizabeth, 
without  uttering  another  word,  made  towards 
the  palace,  closely  followed  by  her  anxious  at- 
tendants. When  about  to  tm'n  into  her  apart- 
ments, she  dismissed  them,  without  making  a 
single  remark  on  the  morning's  adventure  ;  but 
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there  was  more  of  thought  and  melancholy  in 
her  countenance  than  it  had  exhibited  for  many 
months  past. 

Upon  the  retiring  of  the  Queen,  the  disre- 
garded and  now  superfluous  players  had  been 
unceremoniously  thrust  from  the  gardens,  when 
all  the  issues  were  instantly  closed,  and  the 
guards  everywhere  trebled.  Whilst  they  yet 
stood  huddled  up  together  in  confusion  at  the 
gate  by  which  they  had  been  ejected,  Margaret 
Lambrun,  escorted  by  several  persons  of  the 
Queen's  household,  came  by,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  been  given 
in  charge.  As  she  passed  the  stagers,  her  dark 
eyes  rested  for  a  moment  full  on  that  of  her  son. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  she  murmured,  and 
jiassed  on,  without  any  further  token  of  reco- 
gnition. The  next  instant.  Master  Achamber 
was  descried  hurrying  furiously  forward  with 
some  very  suspicious-looking  personages  at  his 
heel,  at  sight  of  whom,  as  if  they  were  old  ac- 
quaintances that  they  felt  no  desire   to  meet. 
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Master  Dick  and  his  party  scampered  off  in  an 
opposite  direction,  leaving  young  Lambrun  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  meeting  alone, — and  a 
glad  one  it  was  to  both  parties.  Thanking  the 
constables  who  had,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him  so  far  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  his  pro- 
tege, he  dismissed  them  with  a  handsome  reward; 
and  without  allowing  the  boy  time  to  question 
him,  dragged  him  rapidly  along,  recounting 
his  adventures  by  the  way. 

After  having  detailed  his  captivity  at  great 
length,  he  went  on  to  tell  how,  for  the  mortal 
space  of  three  long  days,  he  had  vainly  intreated 
for  his  liberty.  Although  he  had  represented 
that  he  was  no  subject  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
but  plainly  shewed  they  must  consider  him 
either  the  bounden  vassal  of  Spain  or  of  Scot- 
land, they  would  listen  to  nothing ;  and  he 
must  infallibly  have  sailed  that  very  morning, 
had  not,  by  the  merest  chance.  Master  Ross's 
nephew  come  on  board,  who,  the  moment  he 
recognised  him — being  besides  a  friend  of  the 
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captain — had  him  restored  to  freedom.  This 
youth  was  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  com- 
manded a  small  transport  ship,  in  which,  being 
about  to  sail  on  the  morrow,  he  very  politely 
offered  a  free  passage  to  Master  Achamber,  in 
gratitude  for  some  advice  tendered  a  few  days 
back,  which,  though  rejected  with  the  utmost 
scorn  at  the  moment,  had  since,  it  appeared, 
been  remembered  with  pleasure,  and  even  acted 
upon. 

The  offer  had  been  joyfully  accepted,  and 
Master  Achamber  had  hurried  back  to  his  inn, 
merely  to  pay  his  score,  and  to  ascertain  what 
had  become  of  his  protege  in  the  meanwhile. 
He  had  learnt  the  truth  from  the  host,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  the  whole  story  as  a  second-hand 
joke  from  the  Tabbard,  where  many  a  good 
tankard  had  been  drained  on  the  strength  of  it. 
The  rest  was  soon  told.  Young  Lambrun's  tale 
was  longer.  He  began  by  explaining  how  his 
having  seen  his  mother  at  the  lottery,  habited 
in  male  attire,  had  enabled  him  to  recognise 
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her  in  the  gardens  at  first  glance,  under  her  dis- 
guise, and  then  gave  the  details  of  that  morn- 
ing's adventure,  which  were  of  a  nature  to 
reawaken  the  merchant's  timid  fears,  and  the 
ghastly  monitors  at  the  bridge  gate  rose  again  most 
distinctly  before  the  "  eye  of  his  imagination." 
He  insisted  on  embarking  that  very  evening  on 
board  the  friendly  craft  that  was  to  bear  them 
away  on  the  morrow ;  and  when  at  last  it 
weighed  anchor  and  swept  by  the  battlemented 
Tower,  he  kept  beneath,  nor  did  he  breathe 
freely  until  restored  to  his  own  home. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  few  more  years  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  accompanied 
by  his  adopted  son  and  eventual  heir,  young 
Lambrun,  who — his  own  name  having  become 
odious  to  him  since  the  morning  when  he  had 
seen  his  mother  about  to  commit  a  deed,  the 
bare  thought  of  which  caused  him  to  shudder 
with  shame  and  disgust — had  himself  entreated 
to  bear  that  of  his  benefactor. 

Deeming  herself  thenceforth  unworthy   to 
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remain  in  a  world  whose  laws  she  had  broken, 
Margaret  Lambriin  retired  into  a  nunnery 
abroad,  where  the  miserable  woman,  weighed 
down  even  more  by  remorse  for  her  intended 
crime  than  by  the  severe  penances  she  inflicted 
on  herself,  did  not  survive  many  years,  but 
died  in  a  spirit  far  more  becoming  a  Christian 
than  that  which  had  influenced  her  life.  On 
her  tomb  no  name  was  inscribed ;  and,  but  for 
the  page  of  an  obscm'e  and  foreign  historian,* 
she  had  been,  together  with  her  mad  attempt, 
consigned  to  that  oblivion  from  which,  per- 
chance, his  short  paragraph  fnay  not  have 
redeemed  her. 

*  Gregorio  Leti. 


THE    END. 
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